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FIRE AT 


An impressive story of the de- 
struction by fire of a full rigged 
American ship in the North At- 
lantic has been told me. Certain 
features of it combine to make it 
an incident certainly worthy a 
longer record than is usually de- 
voted to maritime disasters, and 
altogether it yields such an idea 
of the horror of fire at sea as is 
not often to be got from stories of 
misfortune of that kind. 

A certain Wednesday in August 
found the #. B. Fuller a little 
over three weeks out on her voy- 
age from Cardiff to Valparaiso. 


* She was freighted with coal and 


7 


eee 


carried a crew of twenty hands, 
being indeed a ship of 1,360 tons 
register. A vessel of that size, 
unless maimed by short fore and 
mizzen-top-gallant masts, is sure 


to make a handsome picture on 
the water under full sail. 


The 
Americans rarely mutilate their 


‘ships, but on the contrary, with 


sky-scrapers and moon sails, pile 


SEA. 


their canvas to the heavens, and - 


mixing plenty of cotton with their 
sail-cloth, carry a yachtlike white- 
ness aloft that will shine upon 
the horizon like a peak of ice 
briliant with snow. 

The weather had been fine all 
day, with a beam wind, and the 
deep, long, black-hulled ship lean- 
ing under the weight of her cloths, 
shipped softly along her course 


over the trembling and flashing 


blue. What witchery is there 
comparable to such sailing? No 
sense of delight that is born of 
freedom and movement surpasses 
the joyousness kindled in the 
spirits by the swift, smooth rush- 
ing of a lofty sailing-ship over the 
swelling bosom of a great ocean, 
all sky above, all sea below, and 
between the music of the clear, 
glad breeze. 

The sun sank and the night 
gataered, the wind fined down, 
and the American ship, with spars 
erect, floated over the dark waters, 
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in which the starlight seemed to 
flake away in small coils of quick- 
silver. Over the side nothing 
could be heard but the tinkling 
of the ripples at the stem; aloft 
there was not a stir, unless it were 
now and again the muftiled chafing 
of the foot of a sail upon a stay or 
the rattle of a reef-point upon 
the canvas. Forward all was in 
shadow, with the figure of a man 
on the lookout; while aft the mate 
on duty paced the deck, pausing 
sometimes to take a peep at the 
compass card, where the binnacle- 
lamp glistened in the brass center- 
bit of the wheel, and shone upon 
the face of the officer as he stoop- 
ed to observe the indication of 
the card. 

The captain, Mr. Thomas Pea- 
body, had left the deck about 
three-quarters of an hour. He 
was asleep in his cabin when, 
shortly after ten o’clock, he was 
awakened by a feeling of suffoca- 
tion, and perceived that the cabin 
was full of smoke. Moreover, the 
atmosphere was charged with a 
deadly, nauseating, gaseous smell, 
that gave an iron tightness to his 
throat and filled his body with an 
unendurable prickly sensation, as 
though strong mustard had been 
rubbed into his skin. He rushed 
on deck, where the fresh air at 
once revived him, and not imme- 
diately perceiving anybody about 
shouted for the oflicer of the 
watch. The chief mate came run- 
ning out of the darkness forwaid, 
and before Captain Peabody could 
address him, cried out that the ship 
was on fire. The news spread as 
if by magic, and in afew moments 
the decks were alive with the crew 
hurrying out of the forecastle. 

Of all cries, none thrills through 
the heart of a sailor like that of 
fire. Human helplessness is never 
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so felt as at such a time. The 
ship is a burning volcano, from 
whose cabin the red flames may 
soar presently, making a wide cir- 
cumference of air scorching hot 
with a furious play of withering 
flame. The mate said that he be- 
lieved the fire was in the hold un- 
der the cabin. Forthwith there 
was arush to the hatches, which 
were immediately closed; calking- 
irons were fetched, and the air 
was busy with the hammering of 
mallets. It was a sight to see-the 
men. ‘There was no lack of de- 
termined courage among them, 
but the cry of ‘‘ Fire!” was ring- | 
ing in their ears; they toiled in 
quick, impulsive rushes, with fe- 
verish haste, glancing to right 
and left, knowing not in what 
part of the ship the fire would 
first show itself in flame. Every 
ventilator was closed and the cabin 
shut up, in the hope of stifling 
the fire, and the crew then gather- 
ed in a group in the waist to 
watch and wait and see what 
their work would do for them. 

Presently somebody called out 
that the smoke was still breaking 
through. 

“‘ Look there,—and there sir!” 

It was hard to guess how it 
could escape; the hatches were 
closed and calked, every aperture 
securely blocked, and yet there 
was the smoke breaking out from 
all parts of the vessel as steam 
rises from the compact earth. On 
this the carpenter’s chest was over- 
hauled; and by orders of the cap- 
tain the men fell to work to bore 
holes in the deck. As the solid 
planks were pierced the smoke 
belched forth in puffs, mingled | 
with a pestilential exhalation of 
gas that forced the seamen to work | 
with averted faces. The pumps 
were then manned, the hose got 
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along, buckets dropped over the 
side, and all hands turned to to 
drown the fire by discharging 
water into the glowing cargo. 
Clouds of steam came up through 
the holes, regularly followed, as 
the white vapor thinned, by spiral 
columns of black smoke which 
wound round and round to the 
height of the main-top, where the 
light breeze caught and arched 
them over. No flames were as yet 
visible, but the men knew that 
the ship was full of fire, that at 
any instant the hatches might be 
riven and shriveled up by a dis- 
charge of flame, and therefore 
when the captain gave orders to 
lower the boats there was a rush 
to the davits. 

When the boats were in the 

water alongside, the captain, de- 
siring to save certain articles, call- 
ed the mate and four seamen to 
accompany him to the cabin; but 
they had not been there a minute 
when they suddenly ran out, some 
‘of them vomiting blood, and all 
of them complaining that their 
heads were swelled so that they 
were lke to burst. Indeed, but 
for their speedy flight they must 
have dropped dead in an atmos- 
phere that was rendered virulent- 
ly poisonous by the combined gas 
and smoke. A short spell of rest 
and fresh air recovered the poor 
men, and the crew then proceeded 
to victual the boats with such 
provisions as they could come at. 
The main-yards were braced aback 
-and the men entered the. boats 
and rowed to a distance of about 
half a mile from the vessel, where 
they remained. 

It was a fine night, very calm, 
and the ship, with her main-yard s 
aback, lay steady. Hour after 
honr went by, but no flame showed 
itself, though there was gradual 


thickening of the smoke from the 
deck, and the seamen could ob- 
serve it hanging in a shadow over 
the mast-heads of the vessel and 
to leeward of her. Gazing at her 
as she stood like a marble carving 
upon the dark sea, it was difficult 
for the men to realize that her 
hold was a concealed furnace; that 
by taking off one of the hatches 
and looking down they could have 
beheld an incandescent interior, 
a red-hot surface like a lake of fire 
with blue and green flames crawl- 
ing over it, and masses of smoke, 
repelled or consumed by the in- 
tense heat of the central spaces. 
But for the shadow overhanging 
her glimmering heights, there 
were no signs that anything was 
amiss with the ship. Surveyed 
from the low level of the boats, 
she looked a majestic fabric out 
there, a brave sight in the faint 
fine starlight. It was a long, weary 
and bitter vigil for the poor fellows 
to keep. They would not leave 
the neighborhood of the vessel 
while she remained afloat. They 
could not tell what might happen. 


If she burst into flames the hght - 


she made might bring them help; 
or the fire might die out and so 
give them their home to return 
to. While she was there she was, 


in a manner, something to hold’ 


on to; for it was a fearful thing 
to look away from her into the 
mystery of the darkness around, 
and to think of being left to strug- 
gle amid that black and fathom- 
less desert of water in open boats, 
which brought the mighty deed 
within reach of their hands. 
Slowly the long hours went by 
and then the dawn came, and the 
sun uprose. With the first of the 
gray light every eye was turned 
upon the ship. 
the shroud of smoke that over- 


They could see’ 
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hung her, yet not a spark of fire 
had been visible throughout the 
night, and this, now that the sun- 
shine was on the sea, begot a hope 
in the men that, though to besure 
the smoke crawled thickly from 
the ship, the fire was not so bad 
as they had feared, and that a long 
and resolute struggle might enable 
them to conquerit. Accordingly, 
the oars were thrown over, and the 
boats headed for the vessel. The 
boat occupied by the captain was 
the first to get alongside. He 
jumped on board and was followed 
by others; but the heat of the 
decks striking through his boots 
made him put his hand to the 
planks. It was like touching hot 
iron. He walked to the cabin, 
but on feeling the door he with- 
drew his fingers with a groan. 
The whole fabric was full of | fiery 
heat; whatever tonched the flesh 
gave it pain; the very/ropes which 
lay coiled over the belaying-pins 
were too hot to handle; the pitch 
was bubbling in the seams; the 
air between the bulwarks resem- 
bled the atmosphere of a furnace; 
in the haze of the heat every ob- 
ject seemed to revolve hike a cork- 
screw; and the men in the boats 
said that feeling her side, even to 
the level of water-line, was as bad 
as putting the hand upon a boiler 
full of steam. 

A cry from one of the seamen 
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etrate the vessel, for with the 
draught there soared up a thick 
body of smoke. Her passage to 
leeward was perceptible in the 
short, oil-smooth wake to wind- 
ward of her; but the drift of the 
boats was the same as hers, so 
that the men had no need to use 
their oars to maintain their dis- 
tance. There was now weight 
enough in the wind to blow the 
smoke clear of the decks before it 
rose a foot above the bulwarks, so 
that the picture of that full-rigged 
ship remained there in its com- 
pleteness. As the time passed the 
men would see a fountain of sparks 
hove up occasionally in the smoke. 
It was dismal work sitting and “ 
watching their fine ship smolder- 
ing. All that the men possessed 
was left aboard of her; they had 
come away, most of them in their 
shirts and trousers, many without 
shoes, and there in those three 
boats they sat looking at the burn- 
ing vessel, silent in the main, often 
glancing around them on the look- | 
out for a sail, and holding on to 
the thwarts or gunwales as the 
boats jerked and toppled sharply 
about on the bit of sea that the | 
wind had raised. <A little before 
noon those who had their eyes on. 
the ship perceived the mizzen- 
mast to sway to and fro a moment; 
then suddenly it fell with a crash; 
arush of smoke, like a monstrous | 


who had come over the side in 
bare feet, raised a kind of panic 
among those already aboard. ‘‘Oy- 
er with you,” was the shout, ‘‘ be- 


balloon hovered over the quarter- 
deck and concealed the ruin; but — 
it soared into the air, and sailed | 
away on the wind under a sudden | 


fore she bursts into a blaze!”’ and 
in mad haste the poor fellows 
dropped over the bulwarks, seized 
the oars, and resumed the same 
distance from the ship that they 
had occupied all night. 

Soon after this a small breeze 
of wind arose. It seemed to pen- 


furious discharge of sparks, which | 
resembled the explosion of a mass | 
of rockets, and when the vapor | 
had settled down it was seen that 
the mizzen-mast was over the side, | 
the vessel a wreck aft, while for- 
ward the sails were dusky and red, 
as though iron-stained, with the 
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blowing of the sooty coils and the 
fire of the glowing sparks. 

Until the night came down no 
farther alteration took place in 
the appearance of the vessel. Dur- 
ing all these long hours the men 
sat crouched in their boats, watch- 
ing their burning ship and search- 
ing the sea for the help that did 
not come. ‘The second night 
rolled down dark, with windy 
clouds drifting acrosss the skies. 
Here and there the phosphorus 
shone in the curl of a breaking 
surge. The half-clad men shiver- 
ed under the fresh night wind; 
but the ship while she stayed there 
wasa beacon. If they quitted her, 
what was there to do? She was 
a dreadful signal upon the dark 
sea, and might yet bring succor, 
and so they stayed. But the dark- 
ness had not gathered an hour 
when a tongue of red flame darted 
out of the deck abaft the main- 
mast. It threw out a great light, 
like the flash of a big gun, and the 
men could see one another’s face 
init. It sank and seemed to ex- 
pire, and then there rushed up a 
body of crimson sparks which 
clearly defined the dense and swell- 
ing volume of smoke that blotted 
out the heavens in the south-east; 
but speedily the flame swept aloft 
again like a serpent, wreathing 
itself around the main-mast; then 
forward and apparently out of the 
fore-hatch sprang up another pil- 
lar of fire, and presently there 
_ were tongues and lances of flame 
crawling and hissing all over the 
doomed vessel, gliding in serpen- 
tine conyolutions along her bul- 
warks, over her stern, around her 
bows, limning the configuration 
of her hull with burning pencils, 
filling whole leagues of the dark- 
ness with light. ; 

The stays, the shrouds, all the 


gear connected with the bowsprit 
and jib-booms caught fire; the 
yards were kindled; the whole 
outline of the vessel was scored in 
fire upon the night; every detail 
of the standing masts and yards 
and sails, the ,cross-trees, outrig- 
gers and tops,—all the furniture 
of the ship’s decks, the boat day- 
its, the catheads, the martingale, 
the spritsail-yard, were expressed 
in flame. It was like the picture 
of a ship drawn in fire upon a 
black curtain. Not a sound came 
from the men in theboats. They 
watched breathless, full of amaze- 
ment, thoughts of their serious 
position being overwhelmed by 
the dreadful but magnificent sight 
of that noble ship. When sudden- 
ly the burning vessel opened, a 
flame such as might go up from 
Vesuvius soared into the air, mak- 
ing a roaring noise upon the wind; 
there was a sound of the falling 
of the burning masts and yards,— 
and then, in a breath, the whole 
terrific picture vanished; it disap- 
peared as you might blow out a 
candle; the boom of an explosion 
came duly up against the wind 
and there was nothing but the 
stars, and the black sea, and a 
dense shadow in the south-east 
where the smoke from the found- 
ered ship was heavily sailing away. 

If ever loneliness was felt at sea 
it was felt by those men when the 
great light went out, and left them 


in darkness and dread and uncer-, 


tainty. But enough if I say that, 
after tossing about for two days 
and nights they sighted a sail to 
the westward, which they chased 
until they were sufficiently near 
for her people to see them. She 
proved to be the London_ bark 
Paracca, whose captain gladly re- 
ceived the poor fellows and treated 
them with the utmost humanity. 
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THE OLD HOME. 


I. 


“Return, return,” the voices cried, 
“To your old valley, far away: 
For softly on the river tide 
The tender lights and shadows play ; 
And all the banks are gay with flowers, 
And all the hills are sweet with thyme; 
You cannot find such bloom as ours 


In yon bright foreign clime!” 


Il. 


And still ‘‘ Return, return,” they sung, 
“With us abides eternal calm; 

In these old fields, where you were young, 
We cull the heart’s-ease and the balm; 

For us the flocks and herds increase, 
And children play around our feet; 

At eve the sun goes down in peace— 

Return, for rest is sweet.” 


Ill. 


For me, I thought, the olives grow, 
The sun les warm upon the vines; 
And yet, I will arise and go 
To that dear valley dim with pines. 
Old loves are dwelling there, I said, 
Untouched by years of change and pain; 
Old faiths, that I had counted dead, 
Shall rise, and live again. 


IV. 


Then I arose, and crossed the sea, 
And sought that home of younger days; 
No love of old was left to me 


(For Love has wings, and seldom stays); 
But there were graves upon the hill, 

And sunbeams shining on the sod, 
And low winds breathing, ‘‘ Peace, be still ; 


Lost things are found in God.” 
Sarah Doudney, in Good Words. 
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THE SURVEY OF NEW YORK HARBOR. 


A high partition has been con- 
structed entirely across the rear 
of the old New York Produce Ex- 
change building. Behind this a 
section of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey has quartered 
itself and created a series of offices. 
Assistant Engineer F. I. Palmer, 
who is in charge of this sub-oftice, 
stated yesterday that the corps was 
engaged in making a re-survey of 
New York Harbor and all its back 
waters. 

“* That last survey,” he said, “‘ was 
made some thirty years ago, since 
which time the coast liné, bottom, 
and entire harbor, in fact, has un- 
dergone a complete change. Dur- 
ing the last Congress, a number 
of gentlemen, including Messrs. 
A. Foster Higgins, Edward Hin- 
kere J... L. Stranahan, J. HH. 
Frothingham, G. H. R. Lyman, 
Wilham Krebs, Farley Cox, Daniel 
Barnes, and others, secured an 
appropriation of $30,000 toward a 
new harbor survey. The sum was 
small, but sufficient to make a 
start. It will require about $150,- 
000 to complete the work as pro- 
posed. We intend to make large 
maps, the important ones on a 
scale of fourteen inches per mile. 
You will find our triangulation 
flags all about the harbor. The 
work is under Commander C. M. 
Chester, Hydrographical Inspec- 
tor, and several schooner and 
steamer parties are engaged on it. 
Lieutenant J. 8S. Howley com- 
mands the schooner Hayre, off 
Goyernor’s Island; Lieutenant G. 
C. Harris, the steamer Hndeavor, 
off Bath, Long Island; Lieutenant 
W. G. Cutter, the schooner Pali- 
nurus, off Hoboken; Lieutenant 
F. S. Carter, the schooner Drift, 
off the Navy Yard; and ensign T. 
D. Griffin the schooner Ready, in 
Long Island Sound. 


‘Professor Henry Mitchell will 
make complete simultaneous tidal 
and current observations in order 
to ascertain accurately the pulse of 
the harbor waters. He will have 
some forty stations, where obsery- 
ations will be taken every five 
minutes for three months with 
electrical apparatus necessary to 
guage the rate and flow of surface 
and under currents. The practical 
result of this work is to show what, 
if any, works are needed for the 
protection and preservation of the 
harbor approaches and_ shores. 
The data obtained will also be of use 
hereafter in the construction of 
docks, projections, etc., and many 
works which may be put up with 
advantage to commerce. 

*‘ Last Fall the corps of engi- 
neers under Colonel Gillespie made 
an excellent survey of a large area 
of the outer bay for the purpose of 
ascertaining the exact character of 
its entrances, what changes had 
taken place, and what improvye- 
ments were needed. This was fol- 
lowed by the Engineer Deparment 
giving out the contract for dredg- 
ing Gedney’s Channel to General 
Leroy Stone. General Stone’s 
scheme only partially succeeded, 
and his contract was annulled. 
While it was determined that his 
system of. steam-plowing was ad- 
mirably adapted for some pur- 
poses, yet in this channel it was 
found that there were not enough 
scows to carry away the material 
loosened. Our survey among other 
things, will have to determine on 
some method by which this or 
some other channel can be deepen- 
ed to at least thirty feet in mean 
low water. 

‘“‘Mr. A. Foster Higgins and 
his colleagues have been discuss- 
ing the problem of the best harbor 
entrance. After examining the 
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several] changes that have occurred 
during the last fifty years, they 
have come to the conclusion that 
the East Channel possesses the 
most advantages. The opening 
of this would add another aud an 
important route without interfer- 
ing with the present traffic chan- 
nels. It is easy of approach, near- 
ly straight, and can readily be 
lighted for night use. It is five 
miles shorter than the tortuous 
Main Ship Channel. Its entrance 
is as convenient as Gedney’s, and 
its entire track lies in smooth 
water during southeastern storms, 
which are the most dangerous in 
this locality. . 

“‘The engineering problem in- 
volved in the opening of the Hast 
Channel is much more simple than 
that of othér channels. Less deep- 
ening is required than in Swash 
or Main Ship Channel, or in South 
and Swash Channels combined. 
About five-sixths of the material 
in it can be removed into the ad- 
jacent deep sea, very cheaply, 
whence it is carried off by the 
tides. The constancy in depth of 
it for the last fifty years is greater 
than that of either of the other 
channels. There is only one set of 
tidal waters in it, which are in no 
way antagonistic to each other. 
The tidal waters of the inner har- 
bor, the Hudson, and Long Island 
Sound are available to scour it at 
the smallest cost, but they cannot 
be concentrated in the other chan- 
nels without ruining portions of 
them. The bulk of the work of 
opening the Main and Swash 
Channels would be so far back in 
the outer bay and from the direct 
influence of tidal scour that to 
dredge them would be an expen- 
sive and tedious process, as the 
material would have to be lifted 
into scows for removal. 

‘“New York wants a channel 
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1,500 feet wide, and thirty feet 
deep at mean low tide, the small- 
est dimensions consistent for quick 
ocean travel. The following table 
will show how much dredging 
would have to be done in the dif- 
ferent channels to make them 
conform to these requirements :— 

Cubic Yards. 


Hash Ohamnel:. schqeute i pe cesetne sei sierees 4,629,587 
Main Ship and Gedney’s.............- 5,987,822 
Swash and Gedney’s........ .......:. 6,573,298 
Swash-and South sce ¢-2-- a eeee ieee 7,050,000 


‘It must also be remembered 
that Main Ship and Gedney’s 
Channels are eleven miles long, 
Swash and South and Swash and 
Gedney’s each eight miles, while 
the East channel is but six miles 
in length. Other things to be 
considered are the saving in year- 
ly maintainance, a quicker voyage 
and the ability of the vessel to enter 
at all times. Such advantages will 
reduce the cost of every ton of 
goods brought into port, a matter 
in which the entire country is in- 
terested.” —Christian Union. 


> 
U.S. Signal Service. 
The Signal Service Agency at 


the Maritime Exchange in this 
city, has received from Washing- 


ton, to be distributed among mas- . 


ters of vessels, several hundred 
copies of a neatly printed pam- 
pe entitled ‘‘Memoranda of 

seful Information for Shipmas- 
ters.” It is issued by the Chief 
Signal Officer of the United States 
Army, and is a new and revised 
edition of a document printed sey- 
eral years ago. The book contains 
full instructions for making me- 
teorological observations at sea, 
and shipmasters, without regard 
to nationality, are invited to cé- 
operate with the Signal Service of 
the United States in taking and 
recording simultaneous observa- 


ee ‘= 
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tions of the barometer, thermome- 
ter, direction and force of the 
wind and state of weather at noon, 
Greenwich time, for the Interna- 
tional Bulletin. Forms on which 
to enter these observations are 
supplied by the Signal Service, and 
can be obtained from any Signal 
Station on the coasts of the United 
States; and masters of vessels can 
have their barometers compared 
or set without cost, at any office 
of the Signal Service, which they 
are cordially invited to visit when 
in port. <A table is appended giv- 
ing the local time for the different 
degrees of longitude correspond- 
ing to noon, Greenwich. 

An interesting portion of the 
pamphlet is the history of the Sea 
Coast Signal Service, showing how, 
_ by means of the telegraph, it cé- 

operated with the Life Saving Ser- 

vice along the dangerous coasts of 

New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 

Virginia and North Carolina, and 
has become a valuable if not an 
indispensable auxiliary to it, and 
| shares very materially in the labors 
| and responsibilities of this sister 
| service. The Coast Signal Sta- 
_ tions aim to warn vessels within 
- signaling distance of the approach 
of storms, and to give the Life 
Saving Stations quick notice of 
} marine disasters calling for rescue, 
| and also to furnish any intelli- 
_ gence to the latter, or to the light- 
_ houses, which may insure their 
more efficient working. Connect- 

ed by wire or submarine cable 
} with each other, and with the 
| office of the Chief Signal Officer 
| at Washington, whence they are 
kept advised of any change in the 
| meteorological status, all the sig- 
nal stations on the coast, from 
Sandy Hook, N. J., to Smithville, 
N. C., are enabled, from their full 
ocean view, to communicate di- 
}rectly to passing ships any warn- 
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ings from the Chief Signal Officer. 

So arranged is the Coast Signal 
Service that not only are its storm 
flags and danger warnings visible 
by vessels moving off the coast, 
but even a vessel en voyage (say 
one which is bound from the equa- 
tor to New York), as she passes 
Cape Henlopen, may inquire by 
signals whether any hurricane is 
impending; if so, whether she has 
time to reach Sandy Hook before 
its arrival, or must take shelter 
behind the Delaware Breakwater; 
or a vessel bound from New York 
or any northern port southward 
on reaching the capes of the Del- 
aware can make inquiry as_ to 
whether any storm is likely to 
strike her before she can pass Cape 
Hatteras, and receive full advice 
by telegraph from the Chief Sig- 
nal Office at Washington in a very 
brief time. With adequate ap- 
propriations, it is claimed, this 
Coast Signal Service could easily 
be made of far greater value to all 
the shipping and mercantile inter- 
ests. As the Chief Signal officer 
has said, ‘‘ the time is not far dis- 
tant when the possession of a coast 
not covered by sea coast storm 
signal and Signal Service stations, 
watching as sentinels each its own 
beat of sea and shore, and ready . 


‘to summon aid by electric wires, 


will be held as much an evidence 
of semi-barbarism as is how among 
civilized nations the. holding of 
any national coast without a sys- 
tem of lighthouse lights.” In the 
event of war, with a complete 
chain of Coast Signal stations, no 
part of our exposed sea front could 
be threatened without immediate 
intelligence of the fact being flash- 
ed to the Washington office and 
all along the coast, and the defen- 
sive power of the government con- 
centrated at the point endangered, 
The chain of telegraphic sea coast 
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stations at present is 610 miles 
long, stretching from Sandy Hook 
to the mouth of Cape Fear River. 


———— 2 __ 


The Best “All Over” Steam- 
ship. 

The Cunard steamship Htruria 
has beaten all previous transat- 
lantic time records. From the 
time she left Queenstown until she 
arrived at New York, her passen- 
gers had only six nights in which 
to sleep aboard. Allowing for the 
difference between Queenstown 
and Sandy Hook time, she made 
the trip in 6 days, 5 hours and 36 
minutes. Counting from Fastnet 
to Sandy Hook, her actual run- 
ning time was 6 days, 2 hours and 
45 minutes. Her previous trip 
eastward was made in 6 days, 5 
hours and 85 minutes. Thus she 
reigns as Queen of the Atlantic, 
being the best ‘‘all around” boat 
of the transatlantic fleet. The 
HKtruria left Queenstown at 2.26 
p.m. Aug. 16th, 1885, and pass- 
ed Fastnet at 5.22. The following 
figures show the runs on the dif- 
ferent days, starting from Queens- 
town, and computed to noon of 
each day. To noon Aug. 17th, 
424 miles; Aug. 18th, 464; Aug. 
19th, 450; Aug. 20th, 465; Aug. 
21st, 464; Aug. 22nd, 465; from 
noon to3 p.m. Aug. 22nd, 71 
miles. Distance from Queenstown 
to Sandy Hook, 2,803 miles. The 
average rate of speed was nearly 
19 miles an hour, certain days 
putting her beyond this figure. 
There was only one day’s bad 
weather during the entire passage. 


Resolutions commendatory of the - 


ship, her officers and crew were 
passed by the elated passengers. 
The fastest previous passages were 
made by the Oregon of the same 
line, and were: Westward, 6 days, 
10 hours, 10 minutes, just a year 
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ago, and eastward, 6 days, 6 hours, 
41 minutes, in December, 1884.— | 
N. ¥. Nautical Gazette, August, | 
27th. 


————qxv@0 a —___ 
Projected Ship Railway. 


Captain Eaps’ plan of a trans- | 
isthmian ship railway which shall 
move a ship on wheels from the 
Atltantie to the Pacific is soon to | 
have practical trial on a compara- 
tively small scale, yet one which | 
will determine the practicability 
of the theory. Vessels plying be- 
tween the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the ports of our northeastern 
seaboard are now compelled, of 
course, to go around the peninsula jf 
of Nova Scotia. About 300 miles | 
would be:saved if they could use 
a canal across the narrow neck 
that connects that peninsula with 
the mainland of New Brunswick. 
It was proposed that a canal should 
be made there, but now a ship 
railway is to be built on the line 
of the proposed waterway. Work 
has already been begun upon this 
railway, and it will be carried on 
by an English company whose 
president is Lord Brabourne, and J 
whose chief engineer is John Fowl- |f 
er, late of the London Under-'f 
ground Railroad. It is not im-|ff 
possible that Capt. Eads will find ff 
by and by, in the Dominion, theif} 
strongest of arguments to support jf} 
his project for an interoceanic ff 
ship railway on the isthmus of f 
Tehuantepec. | 

<0 <> ___ } 

The Great Canals of the 

World. 


The Imperial Canal of China is} 
over 1,000 miles long. In the 
year 1861 was completed the great | 
est undertaking of the kind on the} 
Kuropean continent, the Canal off) 
Languedoc, or Canal du Midi, tolff 


Al 


connect the Atlantic with the 
Mediterranean; its length is 148 
miles, it has more than 100 locks 
and about 50 aqueducts, and its 
highest part is no less than 600 feet 
above the sea; 1t is navigable for 
vessels of upward of 600 tons. The 
largest ship canal in Europe is the 
great North Holland Canal, com- 
pleted in 1825,—125 feet wide at 
the water surface, 31 feet wide at 
the bottom, and has a depth of 
20 feet, it extends from Amster- 
dam to the Helder, 51 miles. The 
Caledonia Canal, in Scotland, has 
a total length of 60 miles, includ- 
ing three lakes. The Suez Canal 
is 88 miles long, of which 66 miles 
are actual canal. The Erie Canal 
is 3503 miles long; the Ohio Canal, 
Cleveland to Portsmouth, 332; the 
Miami and Erie, Cincinnati to 
Toledo, 291; the Wabash and Erie, 
Evansville to the Ohio line, 374. 
—_—> +~—__ 
Where our Presidents are 
Buried. 

All the dead Presidents have been 

buried in the States of which they 


were citizens at the time of their 


death, and most of them on their 
own homesteads,— Washington at 
Mount Vernon; Jefferson at Mon- 
ticello, Va.; the Adamses at their 
old home at Quincy, Mass.; Mad- 
ison on his own farm in Virginia, 
Monroe in Hollywood, at Rich- 
mond, Va.; Jackson at his home 
_ in Tennessee; Van Buren at Kin- 
_ derhook, N. Y.; Harrison at North 

Bend, Ind.; Tyler in- Virginia; 
Polk in Tennessee; Fillmore at 
| Buffalo; Pierce in New Hamp- 


| shire; Buchanan in Pennsylvania; 


| Lincoln at Springfield, Ill.; John- 
| son in Tennessee, and Garfield in 
I Ohio. 

——————» .___- 
It Was Only Black Sand. 


A New England skipper, a ship- 
ping clerk, and the captain of a 


a 
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or other fell asleep. 
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canal boat, sat on the lee rail of a 
codfish schooner and discussed 
the decline of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

*“ You see that scar,” said the 
captain, pointing to a red ridge 
across his cheek. 

““ Well, give us the story,” urged 
the skipper. 

“It was years ago,” began the 
captain; ‘‘I was running a fast 
packet line on the Erie Canal from 
Albany to Buffalo. I had a beau- 
tiful boat and four fast horses 
every few miles. We carried the 
mail and always had a big load of 
passengers. One trip we took on 
board a lot of small barrels, labeled 
‘black sand.’ One of the barrels 
was accidentally broken open, the 
cover lost, and a quarter or so of 
the ‘ black sand’ scattered about 
the hold. The barrel was set out 
of the way near the wine cask, 
and apparently wasforgotten. At 
dinner time some more wine was 
wanted by some of the passengers, 
and I went down to draw it from 
the cask. As the hold was dark, 
I took a broken piece of candle 
for a light. Scarcely knowing 
what I did, I stuck the candle up- 
right in the ‘black sand,’ and sat 
down on the floor to draw the 
wine. I had been up all night 
and was very tired, and somehow 
I must have 
shut off the faucet while asleep, 
for when I awoke the wine pitcher 
was filled and the faucet closed. 
As I reached out my hand to take 
up the candle I saw a sight that 
froze my blood with horror. While 
I had slept the candle had burned 
low and was on the point of flick- 
ering out. In another instant 
the flame would reach the powder, 
—for of course it was powder, and 
not black sand,—and blow boat, 
crew, and passengers to atoms. I 
died a thousand deaths in an in- 
stant. I was paralyzed with fear, 
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and could only wait with staring 
eyes for the end. Death was al- 
ready at my throat. The sound of 
laughter in the cabin came strange- 
ly to my ears. They were feasting 
in the presence of a terrible death. 
At last the end came; the light 
flickered for a moment, flared up 
for the last time, and then—” 
‘‘And then!” whispered the 


ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
PROCEEDINGS AT THE NORTHFIELD, MASS., CONVENTION. 
The Springfield, Mass., Republican, of August 11th, reporting the 


exercises of the previous day at the Convention lately organized and 
conducted by Mr. D. L. Moopy, said:— 


Rev. Dr. PreRson’s discourse 
was a steel chain of logical thought, 
welded links of fact and history. 
He said evangelization is univer- 
sal; it consists in preaching, teach- 
ing and testifying; it relies on 
three promises of Christ,—always 
to be with you, to send the Holy 
Spirit and give supernatural signs. 
It is also obligatory. ‘‘Go ye,” 
said Christ; not Mr. Moody or 
myself,—all of you. The subject 
of evangelization is Christ; its ob- 
ject isman. The pillar of cloud 
and fire which accompanied the 
Israelites in the wilderness was a 
supernatural sign of ancient times. 
“<The modern era of foreign mis- 
sions,” said Christlieb, ‘‘is the 
closest parallel of the supernatural 
signs of old that we have in the 
recurrence of events in present 
time.” The miracle of regener- 
ation among abandoned men is 
the pillar of fire to-day. The 
ten great obstacles to foreign 
missions drop into four groups of 
approach, intercourse, impression 
and action. Glance at the way 
they were combined and the won- 
derful manner in which they have 
melted away. When the work be- 
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skipper and the clerk with breath- 
less interest. | 
«¢ Andthen went out. As it was. 
nothing but black sand for mould- 
ers’ use, nothing occurred beyond | 
the upsetting of the pitcher of wine | 
as I fell forward in a faint.” 
‘But the scar?” asked the clerk. 
«Kicked by a mule; usual way 
with canal men.” 


gan, the penetration of the conti-} 
nents with the Gospel was a phys- 
ical impossibility. Many nations 
of the earth were shut even to 
commerce. China was enclosed 
by the sea and the great wall 
Africa was a vast stretch of unex- 
plored country,—only the mere 
thread of coast line being known 
geographically. The deeds of the 
Fiji islanders to missionaries had 
been fiendish, horrible beyond ex- 
pression, written in blood and reg- 
istered in hell. Languages in 
scores were unknown, without! 
grammar or dictionary. Women 
in thousands, cooped up in zenana, 
harem and seraglio, were absolute- 
ly inaccessible, Now what has 
been accomplished? Corea, the 
hermit nation, is free to our men, 
the last nation to come in and | 
making every country accessible. 
Women in foreign lands every-. 
where can be reached by the Gos- 
pel. Sixty languages have been, 
reduced to writing and a gram- 
matical form. Even the Malaga- 
sys, described as veritable asses to. 
a missionary, are joining the Lord’s 
side. Not an obstacle of fifty that. 
confronted workers at the begin- 


at 
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ning is before us now. All this 
has been accomplished by devoted 
labor. William Johnson, who died 
in Sierra Leone, after seven years’ 
work, left every trade, industry 
and profession interested, with a 
church of a capacity of 1,600, 
whereas at his coming more than 
twenty kinds of people were living 
with a miserable little sign lan- 
guage. In India, in 1868, there 
was wrought the most magnificent 
work since the day of Pentecost. 

I tell you the Gospel is through 
traveling by stage coach. It goes 
by lightning. History gives glori- 
ous testimony to the spreading of 
the word among men. At the 
opening of the 18th century the 
air was full of deism, atheism and 
lasciviousness.. Louis XVI. and 
Mme. de Pompadour were at the 
head of France; with Frederick 
the Great under the influence of 
Voltaire. Germany was tumbling 
under an influx of rationalism and 
scepticism. Then God sent out 
the twelve modern apostles, with 
Whitfield and Wesley at their 
head. 

With the year 1747 opens the 
era of modern missions, when Jon- 
athan Edwards sent out from 
Northampton a tract asking for 
the effusion of the spirit upon the 
habitable globe,—a trumpet peal 
to the whole world. In 1757 oc- 
curred the battle of Plassy, when 
Lord Clive, sword in hand, gave 
England the entering wedge to 
India. In 1792 the first mission- 
ary society was organized, Wil- 
liam Carey, the ‘‘ consecrated 
cobbler,” was sent out to India 
from England. In the fourteen 
years succeeding to the first, seven 
foreign missions were founded. 
Commodore Perry entered Japan 
in 1853; in 1857 oceurred the Se- 
poy mutiny which gave new Im- 


pulse to the Indian work, showing 
the natives what friends they had 
inthe English. Jn 1858 England, 
France and America concluded 
the treaty with China which add- 
ed 35,000,000 more to the mission- 
ary effort The year 1868 was the 
annus mirabilis in evangelical 
work, no fewer than 10,000 people 
being baptized in one week and 
60,000 during the winter, while 
twenty individuals alone gave $4,- 
000,000 for mission work. In 1873 
Turkey joined the lands open to 
work. In 1873 Stanley, as a re- 
porter of the New York Herald, 
went after Livingstone, finding 
him in 1877, fulfilling the proph- 
ecy in regard to Ethiopia. In 
1,000 days after his return the 
Congo chain of lakes was com- 
passed; in 1,000 more there was a 
chain of stations along them. In 
1884, as a result of the Berlin con- 
ference, the Congo state was es- 
tablished, civil and religious liber- 
ty being assured, not only Protes- 
tant nations such as England, and 
Catholic such as Italy, but the 
Greek Church of Russia and the 
Moslem agreeing to the compact. 

Now let there go forth from 
this Northfield convention in 1885 
a trumpet call such as rang out 
from Northampton, in 1747. Let 
us issue a circular to the whole 
world asking for the assemblage 
at London, Rome, Jerusalem or 
anywhere, an ecumenical council 
at which every Christian denomi- 
nation shall be represented, and 
at which workers from every mis- 
sion field shall be present. Let 
them present the huge mass of 
facts about missions developed in 
the last half century. Then let 
the whole world-field be mapped 
out and distributed among the 
evangelical denominations — of 
Christianity. 
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On the day following this address by Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, of) 
Philadelphia, action was taken by the Convention as follows:— 


This resolution offered by Rev. 
Dr. Pierson was unanimously 
adopted :—Resolved, As those gath- 
ered in the presence of Almighty 
God this llth day of August, 
1885, that this conference appoint 
a committee of seven to prepare 
and issue a circular letter address- 
ed to Christian disciples of every 
name, calling them to united pray- 
er for a mighty effusion of the 
spirit on all ministers, mission- 
aries, evangelists, Christian teach- 
ers and workers, and suggesting 
that at some great world-centre at 


At the final meeting of the Convention, held on Friday, August |f 
14th, this Committee made the following report and it was unani- 


mously adopted. 
ADDRESS. 


To fellow—believers of every 
name scattered through the world, 
Greeting: Assembled in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ with one 
accord, in one place, we have con- 
tinued for ten days, in prayer and 
supplication, communing with one 
another about the common salva- 
tion, the blessed hope, and the 
duty of witnessing to a lost world. 

It was near to our place of meet- 
ing that in 1747, in Northamp- 
ton, Jonathan Edwards sent forth 
his trumpet-peal, calling disciples 
everywhere to united prayer for 
an effusion of the Spirit upon the 
whole inhabitable globe. That 
summons to prayer marks a new 
epoch in the Church of God. 
Praying bands began to gather in 
this and other lands. Mighty re- 
vivals of religion followed, im- 
morality and infidelity were won- 
derfully checked, and after more 
than 1500 years of apathy and 
lethargy, the spirit of missions 
was reawakened. In 1792 the 
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an early date a world-council be) 
called with reference to the im- 
mediate distribution, occupation, 
and speedy evangelization of all 
districts of the earth now desti- 
tute of the Gospel. 
The committee on this mission-_ 
ary council were Rey. Dr. PIERSON, | 
of Philadelphia, Chairman; Rev. 
Dr. Gorpon, of Boston; L. W.. 
MunHALL, of Indianapolis; Rev. 
GrorGe F, Pentecost, of Brook- 
lyn; J. E. K. Stupp, of London; 
Rey. WiLtL1aAM ASHMARE, of China, |f 
and Miss EK. Dryrsr, of Chicago. 


monthly concert was begun, andi 
the first missionary society formed | | 
in England. In 1793 William 
Carey, the pioneer missionary, 
sailed for India. Since then overt 


100 missionary boards have been! 
I 


organized, and probably not less 
than 100,000 missionaries, includ-f} 
ing women, have gone forth into) 
the harvest field. The pillar hasif 
moved before these humble fol | 
lowers, and the two-leaved oatesf 
have opened before them until theff 
whole world is accessible. 
ports and portals of pagan Mos-ff 
lem, and even papal lands are nowjff 
unsealed, and the last of the her-f 
mit nations welcomes the mission-}} 
ary. Results of missionary labo 
in the Hawaiian and Fiji Islands,ff 
in Madagascar, in Japan, probat | 
bly have no parallel even in apos 
tolic days, while even Pentecost is} 
surpassed by the ingathering off 
10,000 converts in one station inff 
India within sixty days in theff 
hes 1868. The missionary bands 
ad scarcely compassed the walls) 
and sounded the Gospel trumpe 
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when these walls fell, and we have 
but to march straight on and take 
possession of Satan’s strongholds. 
God has thus in answer to prayer 
opened the door of access to the 
nations. Out of the pillar there 
comes once more a voice: Speak 
unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward. And yet the 
Church of God is slow to move in 
response to the providence of God. 
Nearly 1,000,000,000 of the hu- 
man race are yet without the Gos- 
pel, vast districts are yet unocu- 
pied. So few are the laborers, that 
equally dividing the responsibility, 
each must care for at least 100,000 
souls. And yet there is an abun- 
dance of men and women in the 
Church to give the Gospel to every 
living creature before this cen- 
tury closes. If but 10,000,000 
out of 400,000,000 of nominal 
Christians would undertake such 
systematic labor as that each one 
of that number should in the 
course of the next fifteen years 
reach 100 other souls with the 
Gospel message, the whole popula- 
tion of the globe would have heard 
the glad tidings by the year 1900! 
Our own Lord’s words are:—‘‘ Go 
ye and disciple all nations: and 
this Gospel of the kingdom shall 
be preached in all the world for a 
witness unto all nations, and then 
shall the end come.” Peter ex- 
horts us both to look for and hasten 
the coming of the day of God. 
And what if our inactivity delays 
His coming? Christ is waiting to 
see of the travail of His soul, and 
we are impressed that these things 
are just now of great importance: 
first, the immediate occupation 
and evangelization of the destitute 
districts of the world’s population, 
‘and secondly, a new effusion of 
the Spirit in answer to united 
- prayer. 
If at some centre, like London 
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or New York, a great council of 
evangelistic believers could meet 
to consider the wonder-working 
of God’s providence and grace in 
mission fields, and how fields that 
are unoccupied may be ensured 
from further neglect, and to ar- 
range and adjust the work so as 
to prevent needless waste and fric- 
tion among workmen, it might 
greatly further the glorious object 
of the world’s evangelization, and 
we earnestly commend the sugges- 
tion to prayerful consideration of 
the several bodies of Christian be- 
levers and the various missionary 
organizations. What a spectacle 
it would present both to angels 
and to men, could believers of 
every name, forgetting all things 
in which they differ, meet by 
chosen representatives to enter 
systematically and harmoniously 
upon the work of sending forth 
laborers into every part of the 
world-field! 

But above allelse our immediate 
and imperative need is a new spirit 
of earnest and prevailing prayer. 
The first Pentecost covered ten 
days of united, continued sup- 
plication. Every subsequent ad- 
vance may be divinely traced to 
believing prayer, and upon this 
must depend a new Pentecost. 
We therefore earnestly appeal to 
all disciples to join us in impor- 
tunate and daily supplication for, 
a new and mighty effusion of 
the Holy Spirit upon all ministers, 
missionaries, evangelists, pastors, 
teachers, and Christian workers, 
and upon the whole earth, that 
God would impart to all Christ’s 
witnesses the tongues of fire, and 
melt hard hearts before the burn- 
ing message. It is not by might, 
nor by power, but by the Spirit of 
the Lord that all true success 
must be secured; let us call upon 
God till he answereth by fire! 
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What we are to do for the salva- 
tion of the lost must be done quick- 
ly, for the generation is passing 
away and we with it. Obedient 
to our marching orders, let us go 
into all the world and preach the 
Gospel’ to every creature, while 
from our very heart we pray,— 
Thy kingdom come. Grace, mercy 
and peace be with you all! 

Done in Convention at North- 
field, Mass. Aug. 14th, 1885. 
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Dissimulation. 
2nd Peter, 1:17; Prov. wxv:l}h. 
““Wells without water!’’ Oh, what is the gain, 
To come to the curb-stone, and thirst still re- 
main? 
Ah, count it but loss,—for the deeper one grieves 
At dip of the bucket that no water receives. 


“Clouds without rain-drops!’’ Wind-wafted 
they go, 

Obscuring the light of the dwellers below; 

Large in their promise, but failing in yield, 

They pass without blessing to man or his field. 

Such are the men of no excellence, 

Lives are unreal,—sheer show and pretence? 

Of long prayers and faces, deceitful and vain— 

“Wells without water,—clouds without rain.”’ 


Ah, scorn all vain showing—be real and true— 

Live lives all-enriching,—as the rain and the 
dew; 

Fountains of life, over welling with love,— 

The water of life, that flows from above. 


E. D. B., in Farmers’ Cabinet. 


General Grant’s Religious 
Views. 

General GRANT’s religious posi- 
tion has been a matter of frequent 
comment, and the following re- 
miniscences of him by Rey. Dr. 
O. H. TirFany, who, as Dr. New- 
MAN’S predecessor, was pastor of 
the Metropolitan Church, Wash- 
ington, during a part of Grant’s 
administration, are of value as 
showing approximately where he 
stood :— 
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“‘When I went to Washington 
to become pastor of the Metropol- | 
itan Church, I found him one of ff 
the most regular of the congre- 
gation in attendance upon public 
worship. He seemed to be scrupu- 
lously careful ou this matter, fre-_ 
quently explaining, when neces- 
sarily absent, the occasion of his) 
non-attendance. His attention to | 
the service was marked and un- J 
flagging, and subjects of sermons | 
were frequently matters of subse-_ 
quent conversation. He never 
seemed conscious of the fact that 
the eyes of the great congregation | 
were often fixed upon him, and 
always in passing out of the min- | 
ister’s private exit (to ayoid the 
crowd) he spoke cheerily and ap- | 
preciatingly to the clergyman. 
Not long after my arrival in Wash- 
ington, ata reception, I was asked | 
whether it was true that General |} 
Grant had never sworn a profane 
oath. I was surprised at the ques- | 
tion and took opportunity to speak | 
to the General about it. He told |} 
me that he never had used profane | 
language; he was sure if he ever jf 
had done so under any provoca- | 
tion he would have remembered jf 
it. 

“On one occasion a friend whom |ff 
I wished to hear was to preach for |ff 
me on a Sunday night. I called jf 
upon the President to inform him |f} 
of the fact, and said that I had |ff 
done so because I had observed |f 
that he attended service only once |f 
a Sunday, and thought that if he |} 
knew of this arrangement for the | 
pulpit he might prefer to attend | 
the evening service. He said to|f 
me: ‘Iam glad of an opportunity J 
to explain this matter to you. | 
Secretary Fish and some others } 
have an absurd notion that I 
ought not to walk about the streets | 
of Washington at night, and con- 
sequently I never get to the even- 
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ing service, though I should be 
glad to do so. And perhaps you 
think that I might have the car- 
riage and ride to service; but 
doctor, when I was a poor man, 
long before I ever thought I should 
ever have a servant, I made up 
my mind that if I ever did have 
one he should have his hours of 
Sunday for worship; and no ser- 
vants or horses are ever called into 
use by me upon that day for my 
own personal convenience.’ 

‘He made no special religious 
profession. Yet he was a man of 
religious habit and thoroughly 
earnest in his belief in a superin- 
tending Providence, regarding cer- 
tain facts in history as inexplicable 
without this, admiring the firm 
faith of a devoted sister, and re- 
verencing with a sacredness that 
was beautiful in its exhibition the 
piety of his parents. He made a 
visit of a week to Martha’s Vine- 
yard, which was then as now my 
summer home. I preached a ser- 
mon on the victory of faith, from 
the text: ‘They overcame him by 
the blood of the lamb.’ He was 
more moved than I had ever seen 
him under a discourse, and, at the 
close of the sermon, at his sugges- 
tion, we wandered away from the 
crowd and engaged in earnest and 
serious conversation. He suid, 
‘Why is there so much stress laid 
upon the blood in your preaching 
and in the New Testament?’ I 
explained to him in the simplest 
terms the doctrine of atonement, 
and he seemed fully to comprehend 
it. The giving up of life as a test 
of love was an incontrovertible ar- 
gument to a man who had led 
thousands through death to vic- 
tory, and I have always had a 
strong confidence that on that day 
the General hada personal realiza- 
tion of the truth as it is in Jesus.” 


— Congregationalist. 


$17 


Without Religion. 


I fear that when we indulge 
ourselves in the amusement of go- 
ing without a religion, we are not, 
perhaps, aware how much we are 
sustained at present by an enor- 
mous mass all about us of religious 
feeling and religious convictions, 
so that, whatever it may be safe 
for us to think, for us who have 
had great advantages, and have 
been brought up in such a way 
that a certain moral direction has 
been given to our character, I do 
not know what would become of 
the less favored classes of man- 
kind if they undertook to play the 
same game. 

Whatever defects and imperfec- 
tions may attach to a few points 
of the doctrinal system of Calvin, 
—the bulk of which was simply 
what all Christians believe, it will 
be found that Calvinism, or any 
other ism which claims an open 
Bible and proclaims a crucified 
and risen Christ, is infinitely pre- 
ferable to any form of polite and 
polished skepticism, which gath- 
ers as its votaries the degenerate 
sons of heroic ancestors, who hay- 
ing been trained in a society and 
educated in schools the founda- 
tions of which were laid by men 
of faith and piety, now turn and 
kick down the ladder’ by which 
they have climbed up, and _ per- 
suade men to live without God 
and leaye them to die without 
hope. 

The worst kind of religion is no 
religion at all; and these men, 
living in ease and luxury, indulg- 
ing themselves in the ‘‘amuse- 
ment of going without religion,” 
may be thankful that they hve in 
lands where the gospel they neg- 
lect has tamed the beastliness and 
ferocity of the men who but for 
Christianity might long ago haye 
eaten their carcasses like the South 
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Sea Islanders, or cut off their 
heads and tanned their hides 
like the monsters of the French 
revolution. When the microscop- 
ic search of scepticism, which had 
hunted the heayens and sounded 
the seas to disprove the existence 
of a creator, has turned its atten- 
tion to human society, and has 
found a place on this planet ten 
miles square where a decent man 
can live in decency, comfort and 
security, supporting and educat- 
ing his children unspoiled and un- 
polluted; a place where age is rev- 
erenced, infancy respected, man- 
hood respected, womanhood hon- 
ored, and human life held in due 
regard; when sceptics can find 
such a place ten miles square on 
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this globe, where the Gospel of 
Christ has not gone and cleared 
the way and laid the foundations 
and made decency and security 


possible, it will then be in order | 
for the sceptical literati to move | 
hither and then ventilate their | 


views. But so long as these very 


men are dependent upon the relig- | 
ion which they discard for every _ 
privileges they enjoy, they may — 


well hesitate a little before they 
seek to rob the Christian of his 
hope and humanity of its faith in 


that Savior who alone has given jf 


to man that hope of life eternal 
which makes hfe tolerable and so- 
ciety possible, and robs death of 


its terrors and the grave of its | 


gloom.—James Russell Lowell. 
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ENGLISH CHRISTIAN CHARITIES. 


The following tabular view, compiled from Hvangelical Christendom, gives the 
‘amounts contributed by the churches of England for the various objects of Christian 
benevolence, during the year 1884. For the convenience of our readers the sums are 


stated in dollars. 


The table does not include Scotland or Ireland, and relates only 


to religvous or strictly Evangelical societies, whose work it is to promote the spread 


of the gospel. The statistics are, for the most part, gathered from the reports pre- jf 


sented at the anniversary meetings held last May. 


PRINCIPAL FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


Church Missionary Society.............. 
Wesleyan Missionary Society.......... . 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
London Missionary Society.......... 


Baptist Missionary Society............. . 


Moravian Missions 


English Presbyterian Missions........... 
South American Missionary Society...... 
Church of England Zenana Mission Society 
Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews.... 


Colonial and Continental Church Society 


Kyvangelical Continental Society 
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United Meth. Free Churches’ Home and For. Mission................. 
British Society for the Jews............. 
Colonial Missionary Society............ ae 
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Turkish Missions’ Aid Society........... 
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HOME MISSIONS. 
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$425,160 
483,935 
183,535 
211,520 
175,700 
131,840 
43,515 
95,210 
99,575 
54,865 
59,140 
61,560 
49,965 
44,355 
57,220 
33,850 
24,885 
26,255 
32,780 
7,865 


$2,319,040 


$191,575 
119,750 
51,140 
36,745 
34,475 
30,000 
8,440 
2,195 


$474,320 


$1,268,825 
1,060,160 
44,010 
35,650 
11,875 
24,610 
9,575 
6,520 
5,825 


$2,467,050 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Labrador Coast, N. A. 
BONNE ESPERANCE HARBOR. 

Rey. Greorce Roeser, sailor-mission- 
ary, writing from Montreal, Canada, 
Aug. 29th, ’85, of the determination of 
the Ladies’ Missionary Society, at that 
place, to discontinue the mission for the 
coming winter, says:—‘‘ As we have had 
another failure in the fishery many peo- 
ple are unable to provide themselves with 
the necessaries of life; consequently some 
are now leaving the coast, and all will, I 
think, be obliged to abandon it for the 
winter. So, under the present state of 
things, the missionaries are to be with- 
drawn. However, as a token that they 
are not forsaken in a time of need, provi- 
sions are to be sent by the Society to those 
connected with the mission, with the as- 
surance that a missionary will be sent to 
them next spring.” The statistics of 
vessel-work from September, 1884, to 
August, 1885, show 42 ships, &c., in port, 
102 chapel, and 58 other services, with 
an average attendance of 40 seamen; 38 
visits on shipboard; 50 Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and 1,500 tracts distributed. 

Ireland. 
LONDONDERRY. 


S. McComp writes to the Kditor of 
Chart and Compass, at London, Eng.:— 


‘¢ Many interesting incidents in connee- 
tion with the work here, might be given, 
but one will suffice. About six months 
ago an officer on board ship was induced 
to attend our meetings, when he was 
awakened to a sense of his sin and danger, 
his convictions deepening in the mean- 
time, tillat last he settled down almost in 
a state of blank despair; when, about 
three weeks ago being at port, he again 
attended the meeting, the Lord blessed 
the word to his soul and he was enabled 
to receive and rest upon Christ for salva- 
tion, and left, rejoicing in the free gift of 
eternal life.” 


Norway. 
CHRISTIANIA. 


Mr. O. M. Lrvorsren, whose appoint- 
ment as sailor-missionary was noticed in 
the July MaGazIneE (p. 220), wrote, Aug- 
ust 31st:— 

“‘Work among seamen is very much 
neglected here in Christiania, and in all 
Norway. I pray that the Lord will help 
me. From June 10th to 15th I attended 
a blessed Conference at Drontheim, pre- | 
sided over by Bishop J. F. Hurst. I | 


spoke with sailors and distributed tracts. 
Besides the English and Danish steamers 
which carry emigrants to America, week- 
ly, I have visited 40 ships. I have scat- 
tered 1,100 tracts, preached 52 times to 
seamen and their families, in various 
places, at DPrammen and elsewhere. - 
Hundreds were present; the word preach- 
ed had powerful effect. ; 

*‘T have been invited to visit many | 
places at the sea-coast when the seamen’ | 
return from their vessels in the Fall. I 
have visited 32 sick sailors at the hospi- 
tals and in their homes, and two have 
died happy in the Lord.” 


Mr. L. had received from a Christian 
lady a bag containing fifty books to be 
used on board ship by sailors, and hopes 
to get more of these. 

OS 


Germany. 
HAMBURG. 

A review of labor during the first year 
of his work, made in April, by Mr. J. C. 
Jones, sailor missionary, is condensed 
from the last number of Chart and Com- 
pass, organ of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society. Two hundred and fifty- 
three meetings, chiefly religious, were held 
at the Institute, with an aggregate attend- 
ance of 7,307 seamen, and Mr. J. paid 
1,950 visits to ships, distributing 6,600 |ff 
tracts, Magazines, &c. ‘‘The attention |ff 
paid to divine things has been deep and _ 
SINCeLe 5 ruses It is with thankfulness |ff 
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that I state my belief that many souls 
have been converted to God, backsliders 
reclaimed, and weak Christians quicken- 
ed, strengthened, built up in faith and 
made bold to testify for Christ.” 

One hundred and forty men were initi- 
ated into the Good Templar (Temperance) 
Lodge during the year. Forty-five hun- 
dred visits were paid to the reading-room. 
Under the heading ‘‘ Work Done by the 
Sailors Themselves,” the missionary re- 
ports :— 

“The sailors have shown their appre- 
ciation of the benefits of the Institute in 
their own hearty way. First by their of- 
ferings in the Bethel boxes after services 
of the sum of about £25, while by their 
united contributions we have been en- 
abled to procure a magnificent tea ser- 
vice with large boiler and table cloths 
complete, for tea-meetings, and they 
have also bought a new set of Sankey’s 
hymn books for Bethel use. Shortly 
after my arrival I was much perplexed by 
the large number of destitute seamen 
coming to the Institute secking relief, 
which I was unable to give from my own 
pocket. At the suggestion of a few 
friends we opened a penny contribution 
after the Monday entertainments, which 
was heartily responded to, thus enabling 
me to relieve many a poor hard-up sailor, 
—some by sending them home to their 
friends, and others by giving them food 
and lodging when they would have had 
to walk the streets or sleep in a railway 
wagon. Some will say it is the men’s 
own fault that they are thus destitute. 
Doubtless this is the case in too many 
instances, but I have felt how useless it 
is to preach morality and reformation to 
a hungry man, or to give a tract to one 
who has nowhere to lay his head, and our 
Gracious Lord and Master tells us that 
only ‘those that are without sin must 
throw a stone at their erring brother.” 

——_—- a ——___ 


Holland. 
ROTTERDAM. 


G. Prinippson, missionary, in Chart 
and Compass for September, reports :— 

“Tt was our joy and privilege a few 
weeks ago in one of the meetings to point 
three of our dear seamen to the feet of 
Jesus. They professed faith in Him, and 
went on their way rejoicing. Many godly 


captains, engineers, and seamen have 
helped in the good work, and it rejoiced 
our heart last Saturday evening, a captain 
friend calling to report his arrival, offer- 
ed his ship for a service the following 
Lord’s day. ,We gladly worked accord- 
ingly, and at 11 a. m. the cabin was fill- 
ed, when we preached from Luke xiii, 8, 
‘Lord, let it alone this year also.’ The 
power of God was present to convince of 
sin. Nearly the whole ship’s company, 
with additions, came to our evening ser- 
vice, and were much blessed. In this ser- 
vice I was kindly assisted by a godly 
American student.” 


~<- <r 


Madeira Islands. 
FUNCHAL. 


Dating August 14th, ’85, Mr. G. W. 
SMarRT, sailor-missionary, gives an ac- 
count of the visit to his station of the 
American Naval Training Squadron. The 
vessels were the Portsmouth, Jamestown 
and Saratoga, and they remained at F. 
about three weeks. We extract :— 

“‘The first Sunday I had a service on 
board the Saratoga, which is without a 
chaplain. Several ladies accompanied 
me, to assist in the singing, one of them 
playing the ship’s harmonium. All of 
the boys and some of the officers attend- 
ed, and altogether we had a pleasant ser- 
vice. On the second Sabbath I went to 
the Portsmouth for the service, and there 
also had a pleasant season. The officers 
were very kind, and assisted us in every 
way, some of them being present. On 


the evening of the same day, I went, 
with my wife and sister-in-law, on board 
the Jamestown, to a service of sacred 
song conducted by U.S. Chaplain Rosz, 
of that ship, in a very excellent manner, 
with short pithy sentences addressed to 
the sailors, between the hymns. He asked 
me to speak to them, and I did so. 

‘‘The boys, especially those from the 
Saratoga, mustered strongly at Zhe Rest, 
and, with those from the other ships, ap- 
preciated it, the young man at the counter 
selling to them in one day, sixty plates 
of strawberries and forty of ice cream. 
On another day we gave them free teas. 
Had we not done this, the ‘guides’ would 
have led many more astray than a 
did. Those who did go astray we too 
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in and cared for until their senses return- 
ed. I have reason to believe that the 
squadron’s visit to Madeira was not des- 
titute of spiritual results. I pray God to 
bless what was done for them to His 
honor and glory. 

‘“We gave a tea the other day to fifty- 
seven little boys from the Scotch train- 
ing brig Cambria. After it they stood 
in line around the table and sang several 
hymns, very nicely. The little fellows 
excited great interest here, on account of 
their being so young,—t10 to 14 years of 
age. The military governor of the island 
came in to meet them, and a gentleman 
sent them for a trip into the country be- 
fore their tea.” 


— th 9 i 
Chile, 8. A. 
VALPARAISO. 


Over date 16th July, Rev. F. Tuomp- 
son, chaplain, says;— 

“‘ Owing to the prevalent depression in 
business we have not had so many ships 
in port as usual. Of those who have 
been here, however, a larger percentage 
of the men have attended religious ser- 
vices, And our congregations have been 
larger, relatively, than last year’s. It has 
also been possible to bestow more atten- 
tion upon individuals, and so the quart- 
er’s work has, on the whole, been very 
gratifying. 

“The usual character of the average 
sailor is now far above what it was twen- 
ty years ago. And there are many noble 
shipmasters and men among those who 
come regularly to this coast from the 
United States and from Europe. 

‘‘Nothing definite has been done, as 
yet, towards securing a Bethel, but the 
question is being earnestly agitated. I 
have just prepared a circular letter, stat- 
ing succinctly the wants of this mission, 
which is to be put into the hands of every 
ship-master, asking his codperation and 
help. We hope to secure not only a large 
measure of sympathy from our foreign 
seamen by this means, but financial aid, 
as well. We want for this purpose from 
eight to ten thousand dollars in Chilian 
currency, equal to four or five thousands 
in U.S. gold. We feel quite sure that 
we can get the consent of the government 
to locate our Bethel, whenever we are 
ready for it. Now, will not some Chris- 
tian lady or gentleman in the United 
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States give to this needy enterprise a lift, 
and put it in a way adequately to meet 
the wants of our 12,000 foreign seamen 
who annually come to us as guests? If 
any one is so minded and wants further 
details of our work and wants (already 
amply set forth in the pages of the Mac- 
AZINE, in preceding letters from the chap-- 
lain.—Ep. S. M.) I will gladly respond by 
sending them, in full. 

‘*Nearly all these 12,000 sons of the 
ocean speak English,—a very large major— 
ity of them are sons of Christian parents. 
More than two-thirds of them come to us 
under the English and American flags. 
They are al] accessible to Christian in- 
fluences and attentive to the Gospel. 


They look to the chaplain as to anelder | 


brother and gather around bim witha 
peculiar national affection in this foreign 
port. Shall we plead in vain for means 
to give the Gospel to these men? I trust 
these lines will fall under the eye of some 
one who will be pleased to reach us a 
hand of help.” 

Chaplain Thompson’s religious services 
since his last statement have been 10 on 
ship-board, 12 at the Hospital, and 16 
elsewhere. The average attendance of 
seamen was 38, and of others, 7. Twenty 
visits were paid to the Hospital, 2384 on 
ship-board, and 82 in boarding-houses.. 
Four hundred and five tracts, 331 papers,. 
333 Records, 175 Magazines, 65 Scripture: 
cards and 13 Testaments were distributed. 

In a letter of still later date than that. 
from which we have cited, the chaplain’ 
writes :— 

““My work is developing grandly, and 
this is about the only mission for sailors 
from Rio de Janeiro on the east to San 
Francisco on the west. I plead not for 
myself but for the many thousands of 
sailors coming to this port every year,— 
for them I plead that a religious home may 
be provided where they will always find a 
welcome, and where the Savior may be 
held up to them and Christian influences 
thrown around them. May God bless 
our efforts! My heart goes out to these 
sons of the sea. I long to lead them to 
the Savior of men.” 

Since the foregoing was put in type, 
another communication has been received — 
from Chaplain Thompson, dated 7th 
August, 85. He says:— 

“The project for a Bethel meets with — 
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great favor, here. Shipmasters and their 
crews have responded most cheerfully. 
I have now in hand as the fruit of twelve 
days’ toil, nearly eleven hundred dollars, 
all collected in small sums from friends 
on shore and from ships’ crews now in 
the bay. A few of these latter contribu- 
tions are worthy of mention. The Brit- 
ish ship Glencorse, Capt. Hodge, gave 
$56.00; the British bark Southesk, Capt. 
Smith, $75.00; the Nova Scotian bark 
Osberga, Capt. McKenzie, although the 
crew were almost all Roman Catholics, 
$42.00; the British bark Dunblane, Capt. 
Fairlie, $47.00; the British ship Suliote, 
Capt. Fulton, $38.00. It is my inten- 
tion to place a subscription list on board 
every English and American ship com- 
ing into the harbor. Thus far, the small- 
est sum received from any ship, $13.50, is 
quite as large as the largest sum we dared 
to hope for when we started the project. 

“Our Sabbath congregations,” con- 
tinues Rev. Mr. T., ‘‘ have, for the last 
two months, overflowed the largest cab- 
ins, and many have been obliged to stand 
during the services.” 

In addition to the foregoing we have 
in hand. a letter from Rev. W. E. Dopex, 
assistant pastor of the Union Church at 
Valparaiso, over date of 8th August, ‘85, 
We quote :— 

“‘Bro. Thompson’s work is going on 
finely. He preaches to crowded cabins. 
We must have a Bethel. 1 call the at- 
tention of our people to it, sometimes, 
from the pulpit, and Rev. Dr. TRuMBULL 
speaks to the same purpose, through the 
Record. Bro. Thompson meets with 
great encouragement in soliciting, but 
we need $8,000, at the least. He will 
have congregations of 300 to 400 men 
when we get a good Bethel.” 


tS 


Japan. 
YOKOHAMA. 


‘¢Our labors,” writes Mr.-W. T. Aus- 
TEN, missionary, ‘‘have been continued 
uninterruptedly during the quarter end- 
ing June 30th. We have had a very 
pleasant visit recently from Captain and 
Mrs. Masson of the bark Brazos. They 
were very much interested in our work, 


and left us a donation of $10 towards the 
reduction, of the debt on the mission 
(oymniohiayess Gaee eaoe I very much regret to 


write you that I sustained a great loss 


early in April in the departure from Yo- 
kohama, of Mr. WILKIN. .... Two fine 
American vessels have recently been lost 
in these waters, the Pacific Mail steam- 
ship City of Tokio, and the American 
ship Clarissa B. Carver, but Lam thank- 
ful to say that the officers and crews of 
both were saved.” 


Fourteen American vessels had been in 
port since Mr. A’s last statement, and 47 
vessels of other nationalities. Seventy- 
seven religious services had been held at 
the chapel, 6 on ship-board and 9 else- 
where. The average attendance of sea- 
men at the meetings was 507; of others, 
308. Thirty-three religious visits were 
made to the Hospital and 62 on vessels, 
with 20 to boarding-houses; 13 Bibles 
and Testaments were distributed, and 
1,927 tracts. 

The missionary transmits a few lines 
just to his hand from a Christian sailor 
on H. M. 8. Champion, dated Nagasaki, 
Japan, July 9th, as follows :— 


** Just a few hurried lines to let you 
know that we are all well and trusting in 
Him who is able to keep us from falling. 
You will be glad to hear that the work is 
still being blessed and owned by God. 
Two were brought, last week, into the 
fold of Christ. Last night God was 
working on another’s heart. The tem- 
perance band goes forward. The saved 
men are pushing on, and a continued cry 
goes up to God that He will make us 
more like Himself. Pray much for us! 
Prayer must prevail that God may save 
the precious souls of our shipmates, 

Yours in Christ, 
7 Jk Rl. 


KOBE. 

Mr, L..J. Lunpevist, who has acted 
as seamen’s missionary for some time 
past, wrote us, June 29th, that he had re- 
signed his position as Manager of the 
Temperance Hall and was about to work 
his passage to New York in the S. 5. 
Glenartney. He transmits hearty thanks 
to the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Soct- 
pry for help extended to him, in the 
past, at this port. The local committee 
expect to keep the Hall open, with a 
Japanese in charge. 


1 
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At Ports in the United States. 


South Carolina, 
CHARLESION, 

The letter of Chaplain CurtcuEstTEr, of 
September 7th, portrays the state of 
things in port and at the Bethel, with 
such vividness, that we print it in full:— 

‘“‘We arrived home, safely, on Satur- 
day morning, and such a desolated place 
as Charleston is, since the cyclone, cannot 
be imagined; it must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. The water front isa complete 
wreck, or succession of wrecks. For two 
miles there is scarcely a wharf left, where 
a vessel can tie up. The loss to those in- 
terested in shipping is appalling; it can- 
not be less than a million of dollars. 

‘«The effect of this blow will be most 
disastrous, for it has seriously crippled 
the larger portion of the members of the 
Port Society, from whom our support 
comes, Iam not anxious as to my own 
wants;—they will be cared for by the 
same kind Providence that has never for- 
saken us, even in the darkest hours, but 
I am greatly concerned about the condi- 
tion of our Bethel, and Sailor’s Home, 
both of which have suffered greatly. 

** About one-third of the tin roof of the 
Bethel has been blown off, and the heavy 
rains which have been almost incessant 
since the storm, have poured through the 
eeiling in streams, saturating everything, 
—the pulpit and chancel, and the entire 
eastern end of the church was flooded. 
It had stopped raining at night, and I 
preached to a fair congregation, but I 
was standing in the water, so you can 
form some faint idea of the condition in 
which I find things, and the straits we 
arein. I expect that about one-third of 
the ceiling of the Bethel will fall before 
next Sabbath. 

‘But the condition of things at the 
Home is even worse than that at the 
Bethel, for nearly the entire tin roof was 
blown off, and for nearly two weeks the 
rain has poured through, from roof to 
cellar, Of the eleven rooms on the up- 
per floor, nine are almost uninhabitable, 
by reason of the leakage. The water ran 
down into the second story, saturating 
everything in the parler and dining-room, 
and the matron’s room was completely 

» flooded. So rapidly did water accumu- 
late, that it became necessary to cut holes 
in the floor to let it run through to that 


below. Here the reading-room had fully 
six inches of water all over its floor, and 
the chapel in which we held our weekly 
meetings was in even a worse condition, 
so that it will be some time before we can 
use that, again. The blinds were torn 
from their hinges and blown away, many 
of the window sashes were blown in, and 
nearly all the glass in the house has been 
broken. The furniture is nearly ruined, 
and the greatest desolation exists. 

“The crews of several vessels that 
were sunk or dismantled in the harbor 
are at the Home, destitute and needing 
help, and there are quite a number sick 
in the City Hospital who need looking 
after, and haying their wants supplied. 
Now, what are we to do? Our treasury 
is worse than empty, and the very men 
who would gladly come to our assistance 
under other circumstances are themselves 
enduring heavy burdens of losses. One 
of the vice-presidents of our Society will 
have to make repairs on wharf and other 
property to the amount of at least a 
hundred thousand dollars. He, like 
others, cannot aid us in our repairs at 
Bethel and Home. 

‘*T write, therefore, at the earliest mo- 
ment, to you, to ask you to lay this con- 
dition of our affairs before the Board of 
Directors of your Society, accompanied 
with an appeal for help in this the time 
of our extremity. We are virtually 
‘shipwrecked’ from the effects of the se- 
verest storm that has ever raged over sea 
and land in the vicinity of Charleston, 
and are not able to repair damages. And 
yet the work among seamen must go on 
here, if I have to preach with an um- 

rella over my head. Vessels are coming 
into port, and there is an unusually large 
number up for this port in different parts 
of the world, all of which will soon be 
here, and we shall be kept very busy. 
As it is now, neither Bethel or Home are 
in fit condition for use, and will not be 
until we can have the roof repaired and 
the inside once more rendered habitable. 
Time is precious, too. 

‘*Tt is impossible to tell how much we 
will actually need, but I expect it will 
take all of $500 to put us in even a com- 
fortable position, and that will not be- 
gin to place us where we were before. 
We will exhaust every effort to raise 
what we can, here, among our friends, 
but you can form some idea of the diffi- 
culty when I tell you that at least ten 
churches are in a like condition with 
ours, and that not one house in a hundred 


has escaped injury, so that every property 
owner in the city bas had unusual ex- 
pense thrown upon him or her. Hence 
| they cannot give much, if anything, to 
- aid us.” 

2 9<—___ 


Just Where to Place It. 


The present issue of the Magazine 
will be read by some steward of funds 
entrusted to human keeping, desirous of 


> 

; : : 

4 opportunity to do special good in the ex- 
; tension of the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth. Two Christian workmen, whose 


labors for seamen’s souls have been known 
to our readers for years past, speak most 
effectively to any who have such a wish, 
in their letters printed on pages 822 and 
fr 6324, 

We emphasize these letters by calling 
special attention to them. In the wide 
range of possible Christian charity it will 
be very hard to find a more promising 
and hopeful spot wherein to put a few 
hundreds or eyen thousands of dollars 
than in the harbor of Valparaiso, in 
Chile, for the sailors in which port Chap- 
lain THompson speaks with so much 
urgency. That his words are those of 
truth and soberness we are assured, as 
well by the testimony of others, as by his 
own utterances. That his own heart is 
fired with a divine yearning after the 
means of gathering into the Good Shep- 
herd’s fold the souls for which he pleads, 
is plainly apparent. 

Concerning the wisdom and need of 
securing those means by providing the 
Bethel which he and other Christian 
brethren are planning, there can be no 
valid question. And for him or her who 
reads the chaplain’s words with intelli- 
gent comprehension of what he asks for, 
and of that which, by God’s blessing, 
such a Bethel will enable him to accom- 
plish,—there is no reckoning, by human 
standards, the good influences and re- 
sults it will make possible and actual. 

-_ Men converted to Christ in Valparaiso 
harbor, on ship-board, will preach the 
- Gospel, and with power, over all the 
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globe. We ask, then, that Rev. Mr. 
Thompsons’s letters, and the words of 
Rev. Mr. Dopex, may be carefully noted. 

And who can read the simple, pathetic 
record, written without any straining 
after effect, in which Chaplain Curcuns- 
TER tells of the disaster at, Charleston, 
S. C., and of its issues, and fail to own 
a special call of Providence for Christian 
service,—along with its witness to the 
consecration of Curist’s servant to the 
work in which it is his privilege to be en- 
gaged? That dismantled chapel, that 
despoiled Satmors’ Home ought at once 
to be put back to as good a condition as 
they were in before the sweep of the 
tornado which devastated them. 


Fifty-Seventh Annual Re- 

port. 

The last Annual Report of the AmeErI- 
CAN SEAMEN’S 'RIEND Socinrty can be had, 
on application, at our Rooms in New 
York or Boston, Mass. It makes a come- 
ly pamphlet of eighty-eight pages, and 
contains, with other matter, the admira- 
ble sermon of Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Bru- 
RENDS, of Brooklyn, N. Y., preached be- 
fore the Society last May, along with'a 
notable address on behalf of Christian 
sailor-work, delivered in Boston, last 
spring, by Rey. Dr. ALex. MacKenzin, 
of Cambridge, Mass,—entitled ‘‘ Looking 
Toward the Sea.” Jor many persons in- 
terested in the sailor’s cause, moreover, 
the pamphlet will have especial interest 
because it is prefaced by a very faith- 
ful likeness of Ricuarp P. Buck, Hsq., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., our lately deceased 
President. 

Obituary. 


REY. 8. H. TYNG, D. D. 


Rev. Dr. StepHen H. Tyne died of 
old age, Thursday, September 3rd, at his 
residence in Irvington on the Hudson. 
He was born in Newburyport, Mass., 
March 1st, 1800, and graduated at Har-’ 
vard College in 1817. Caleb Cushing and 
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George Bancroft were among his class- 
mates. After studying theology he was 
ordained as a minister of the Episcopal 
Church and installed as pastor in George- 
town, D. C., in 1821. After two years 
he assumed the charge of a parish on the 
eastern shore of Maryland. Here he re- 
mained six years, when he accepted the 


invitation of St. Paul’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, where he became very popular and 
soon gathered a large congregation of in- 
telligent and earnest people. Four years 
subsequently, he accepted a call from the 
Church of the Epiphany of this city, and 
here also gathered a large and strong 
congregation. He remained there twelve 
years, when he became the successor of 
the excellent Rev. Dr. James Milnor, as 
pastor of St. George’s Church, which was 
then a down town church, worshipping 
on the corner of Beekman and Cliff 
streets. One year after Dr. Tyng became 
the rector, the congregation accepted a 
site offered by Mr. Peter G. Stuyvesant, 
on Stuyvesant Square, and began to build 
one of the largest and finest church edi- 
fices in this city. Here Dr. Tyng re- 
mained until May, 1878, when, on ac- 
count of increasing infirmities of age and 
failing health, he became pastor emeritus 
and retired from tbe active ministry. 
Under his pastorate St. George’s became 
one of the largest, most wealthy and 
and active congregations in this city. 
The Sabbath-school had 2,500 pupils. 
The gifts of the church to foreign mis- 
sions amounted to $64,000. Besides dis= 
charging the varied duties of a large par- 
ish, Dr. Tyng was untiring in promoting 
the undenominational charities of the 
city and of the national societies, such as 
the Bible, Tract, Seamen’s and Sunday- 
school societies. He was always expected 
to advocate their claims on the platform 
of the Broadway Tabernacle at the May 
Anniversaries. There he was heard with 
great pleasure by ministers and laymen 
from all parts of the country and became 
one of the most influential ministers in 
the country. 

Dr. Tyng published Lectures on the 
Law arid Gospel, Recollections of En- 
gland, Family Commentary on the Four 
Gospels, History of Ruth—the Moabitess, 
Hsther—the Queen of Persia, Forty Years’ 
Experience in Sunday-schools, and The 
Child of Prayer. His books were sought 
for by many readers. 

After retiring from active service he 
removed his residence to Irvington, where 
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his last years were passed in the enjoyment 
of his library and garden. His wife and 
daughter ministered to his comfort with 
unceasing devotion. He began to fail rapid- 
ly on Sabbath, his mind became almost a 
blank; on Thursday he became extremely 
feeble and lay almost in a torpor, and at 
about midnight, while apparently sleep- 
ing, he passed away.—lV. Y. Christian 
Intelligencer. 

In addition to the above, and in con- 
nection with its reference to the interest 
taken in Christian work for seamen by 
Rey. Dr. Tyne, a friend who has long 
served the seamen’s cause in this city, 
besides attesting to the fact that he was 
for years a cheerful giver of money for 
its sustenance, has handed to us the fol- 
lowing extract from his own diary. The 
‘‘order” it contains, was the fruit ofa 
most forcible presentation of the cause of 
the sailor, in this city, by Dr. T., which 
was listened to by a benevolent gentle- 
man who was so moved by it as to send 
to the pulpit during the service, the state- 
ment that he wished to make this dona- 
tion to the funds of the church. 


(Copy.) 

1856, April 9th. Called on G. D., Esq., 
and received a paper of which the follow- 
ing is a copy. 

100 West 14th St., 9th April, 1856. 
Js Baie 

Pay to Rev. Dr. Tyne, or order, five 
hundred dollars, given to him“for the 
Mariners’ Church, on the never to be for- 
gotten, by me, 28rd Dec., 1855. 


CAPT. WILLIAM RATHBUN. 


This gentleman, late Superintendent 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
at Aspinwall, died on Saturday night, at 
Little Silver, N. J., in the sixtieth year 
of his age, after a protracted illness. He 
was born at Mystic, Conn., in 1825, and | 
was descended from one of the oldest 
American families. At the early age of 
thirteen he began a seafaring life, and 
when only twenty-one he commanded a 
large packet ship of the Liverpool line. — 
He entered the service of the California 
Steamship Company in 1848, and was 


ants 
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‘one of the most successful sea captains 
out of this port, having commanded 
twenty steamers on that route and: never 
lost a life or ship. He was identified 
with the Pacific Mail for many years, 
was recognized as a competent and suc- 
cessful navigator, and was superintendent 
at Aspinwall for fifteen years. A stroke 
of paralysis attacked him two years ago, 
from which he never fully recovered.— 
Marine Journal. 
——__>-¢ <>—___. 
From a British Naval Lieu- 
tenant. 

A young Christian Lieutenant’s letter 

sent out from H._M. S. Dreadnought, 


and dated Malta, June 10th, 1885, is 


- printed in Chart and Compass, London, 


Eng., as follows:— 
“My dear Mrs. G.:—Thank you very 


much indeed for your letter. It is very 
pleasant to know that one is not forgot- 
ten, and most kind of you to have thought 
of writing. It did seem most unfortunate 
being ordered away so suddenly and just 
missing the tea-meeting that you had so 


_ kindly arranged, but it must have been for 


the best, and one can look back and re- 


~ member that there was no time lost on 


your part. We have been cruising with 
the fleet. We touched at the Ionian 
Islands, and after having been away three 
weeks, returned home to be put in dock. 

‘«We have been carrying on our usual 
meetings in the ship twice a week, but 
things are at a standstill at present. No 
more have come out on the Lord’s side. 
That is not quite correct, however, fora 
Blue Jacket on board the Bethel that night 
sitting by himself, well in the rear, was 
a backslider, and has since found the 


Lord again; and going back in the boat 


he fully opened out his heart to some 
of us, and after that the men. talked to 
him and so on, and about a week after he 
found peace in a coal-bunker while he 
was sitting by himself. People talk of 
excitement; I do not think there can be 
much excitement in a case like that. 
However, against that we have one or 
two who seem to outward appearances 
hardly walking close enough, but I believe 


that to be one of the Devil’s principal 


- weapons against us, in all work to make 
~ us think badly of each other. 


In 7 Cor. 


4. 8 how confident Paul was that the 
- Corinthian church would be kept stead- 
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fast, and yet there were apparently divi- 
sions among them. The Lord sees the 
heart and we do not, and we must keep in 
mind that God’s way is the best way. If 
the Temeraire ever goes to Naples you 
must look out for Lieut. Stileman. Heis a 
very dear Christian, and much further 
advanced than I am.” 
——_—_—=>+--____ 
The First Steamer at San 
Francisco. 

“*So that’s the old California, is it?” 
solil@quized an aged pioneer, standing on 
Spear street wharf, yesterday afternoon 
under the bowsprit of a bark-rigged ves- 
sel whose battered sides bore evidence of 
many a year’s struggle against wind and 
wave. 

“Yes, that’s the California, was the 
reply from a man in charge of a repairing 
crew who were replanking the forward 
part of the ship. ‘‘She was the first 
steamer that ever entered this port. Her 
boilers were taken out of her in 1875, 
and since that time she has been in the 
lumber and coal trade, with an occasional 
cargo of tea from Yokohama. She’s an 
old-timer, I tell you.” 

It was ascertained that A. B Forbes, 
the well-known insurance agent of this 
city, knew something concerning the an- 
cient craft, and to that gentleman the re- 
porter made application. 

‘Twas purser of the California in 
1850,” said Mr. Forbes reflectively. ‘‘ My 
brother, Cleveland Forbes, who died in 
1857, was her first captain and brought 
her around the Horn. William H. Webb, 
of New York, was her builder. Webb 
built the Panama and Oregon, sister 
ships of the California, all constructed 
for the mail service between Panama, 
San Francisco and Astoria. The Oregon 
was lost in Puget Sound about eight years 
ago, and the Panama was broken up at 
this port in 1870. The California has 
survived them all, for besides bemg one 
of the stoutest vessels that was ever 
launched, she has been one of the lucki- 
est. The Mremont and the Constitution 
are often given the honor of being the 
oldest vessels now running into this port, 
but neither of them antedates the Cali- 
fornia. *The Fremont was built in 1850 
and the Constitution did not arrive here 
until 1851, or later. The California and 
her sister ships were built under the su- 
pervision of naval inspectors, it being one 
of the conditions of the contract between 
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the Government and the Mail Company 
that they should be so constructed as to 
be capable of carrying batteries in case of 
war or any emergency that might arise in 
those troublous times. The California 
left New York on October 6th, 1848, and 
was brought as far as Valparaiso by Cap- 
tain Forbes. There the captain became 
ill and the steamer sailed to San Francis- 
co under the command of James Marshal. 
No one aboard heard the news of the dis- 
covery of gold in California until the 
vessel arrived at Valparaiso, and at Pan- 
ama they saw the first dust, and witngssed 
the excitement which had extended to all 
the western coast. Among the passen- 
gers were many men who have since be- 
come prominent in the history or business 
of the city and State. Arriving here, 
everybody aboard save the captain and a 
seaman named Foggin,—who was kept 
from deserting by being locked up in the 
cabin,—hurried away to the diggings. 
Foggin afterward remained aboard on be- 
ing given the position of chief engineer at 
a salary of $500 a month. On her first 
voyage from this port to Panama we 
were under the necessity of engaging sea- 
men at wages ranging from $200 to $250 
a month; the cook, a darkey named 
George Washington, received $400. and 
the captain only $150, he being under 
contract with the company to receive this 
salary, which was considered a high rate 
of remuneration at the time the Califor- 
mia left New York.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Sm > ————______— 


Sailors’ Home, New York, 


190 CHERRY STREET. 


Reported by F. Alexander, Lessee, for the 
month of 
Aveust, 1885. 
DWOCALALTIVAIB: <isiecscaast serrate elope tickers 
Deposited for safe keeping $1,387 
of which $784 was sent to relatives and 
friends, and $361 was returned to boarders. 
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Bureau Veritas. 


The Bureau Veritas publishes the following 
statistics of vessels of all nationalities reported 
lost during the month of 


JuLy, 1885. 

Sailing Vessels :—4 American, 14 British, 1 
Danish, 1 Dutch, 3 French, 6 German, 2 Italian, 
9 Norwegian, 1 Russian, 3 Swedish; total: 49. 
In this number are included 3 vessels reported 
missing. 

Steamers:—8 British; total: 8. 
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Receipts for August, 1885. 


MAINE, 


Hampden, 1st Cong. church......... 7 CO) 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Durham Cong. ch. in full for lib’y.... 7 56 
Gilsum, Cong. church. ......-.--+--++ 2 00 
Rindge, Cong. church........----+--+ 218) 
MASSACHUSETTS, ‘ 
Canaan Four Corners, Cong. church 518 
Curtisville, Cong. church............ 3 50 
Dalton, Cong. church... .....---.-+ 38 61 | 
Dedham, ist Cong church........... 74 00 | 
Fitchburg, Rollstone ch. for lib’s.... 40 00 
Holliston, Cong. church.............. 27 58 
Pawtucket Falls, three classesin §. 8. 

LOT MID Vee oe tee ele sane tte 20 00 
Richmond, Cong. church............- @ Van 
South Weymouth, 2nd Cong. ch., of | 

wiht $20 for lib yi. json es tee 23 00 | 
Wellesley, L. B. Horton for lib’y..... 20 00 | 
West Stockbridge, Cong. church..... 3 26 
Winchester, Cong. church... .... ... 45 00 

CoNnNECTICUT. 
Bristol, Cong. church). <0... -n-e eee 30 08 
Danielsonville, Westfield Cong. ch. 

and congregation of Danielson- 

Ville; for ib yes. 545-0 see eee 20 00 
Groton, Mrs. Betsey A. Copp.... ...- 4 00 
Guilford, A friend for lib’y in name 

of Edward M Leete.....-........ 20 00 
New London, Trust estate of Henry 

Po Havennseeas.iseakeeaeehore 250 00 
New Milford, Ladies’ Mite Society... 10 00 
Plainville, Cong. ch., of wh. Mrs: T. 

P. Strong $20 for lib*y..--2..5.4- 51 72 
Rockville, Asieiend, cos... n.cere cue 5 00 
Westport, Cong. church for lib’y.... 20 00 
Wolcott, Cong. church............... 2 65, 

New YORE. 
Brooklyn, Reformed church on the 

eivhtshecs.me eee are eee --. 46 22 
Edgewater, 1st Pres. church......... 18 72 
Islip; W'S. C. Webster). 25 0 s2.ey sees 1 00 
Kinderhook, Ref. Dutch church..... 70 382 


New hebanon.ehidees < oati de eesertetr 
Digs City, Sawyer, Wallace & 


City Directory valued at......... 
Capt. S. Bartlett of bark F. P. 
Litchfield, for ib’y work........ 
P. Morgan, yacht Corsair, for lib’y 
WOLK 7 cinilen sh ns scene es cee 
Acfriend sion 
Wm. Abbatt........ = 
Orient; Cong churehazges- Hose eee 
Rhinebeck. Thomas H. Suckley to 
const. Robert B. Suckleya L. D. 100 00 


New JERSEY. 


Bloomfield, ist Pres. church......... 
Franklin Park, Reformed church.... 
Ocean Grove, Friends, for Rev. Geo. 


C. Bancroftibibratync.- < senses 20 00 
ANTONY MOUSE Nee setoa tela we streets 1 00° 
TURKEY. 4 
Constantinople, ‘“‘The Home,’’ for | 
ib’ Yicecceec incite. ccsae eee ieee 20 00° 


mains of the houses are found. 
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“Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.”—Ecc, II: 1, 


The Lake 


Many years ago the people of Hurope 
were obliged to build their houses and 
villages in the middle of lakes and ponds, 
or in some place surrounded by water. 
In this way they protected themselves 
against will beasts that infested the 
woods around them, and from the savage 
men who were more cruel than the wild 
beasts. 

It is probable that at this time Eng- 
land, France. and Germany were nearly 
covered with forests, through which mon- 
strous animals wandered. Great bears, 
wolves, and possibly the immense mam- 
moth, drove men and women before 
them. They took refuge in the likes 
and ponds of water; they built their 
towns on piles or stakes driven into the 
bottom of the lake. 

All over Europe the remains of these 
singular retreats are found, but the most 
remarkable are in Switzerland. Here, 
where the waters of the lakes are low, 
great numbeus of these villages may be 


traced. The piles on which they were 


built are still there; sometimes even re- 
The 
people who lived in them were of small 
size, apparently. They used stone axes 


Dwellers. 


or hatchets, and fought with arrows 
pointed with flint. It is no wonder that 
they fled from the wild beasts of the 
forests. 

These lacustrine villages, as they are 
called, cannot haye been very comforta- 
ble. The piles or stakes on which they 
rested were cut in the woods near by, and 
then dragged to the water side, where 
they were driven into the deep mud and 
fastened together. A floor of logs was 
laid upon them. It seems to have been 


covered over with brushwood, leaves, and 


grass. The houses were built above, 
probably wooden huts, scarcely sheltered 
from the wind and rain. 

The people who lived in them knew 
how to weave a coarse linen or woolen 
cloth, but usually must have been clothed 
in skins. Rude ornaments of different 
kinds,—trings, chains of copper or bronze, 
weapons, stone knives, hammers of stone, 
beads,—are found. Fire was evidently 
used, and the bones of the ox, hog and 
goat are proofs that the lacustrine people 
were not vegetarians. But it is easy to 
imagine how uncomfortable were their 
dwellings. The floor of brushwood must 
always have been damp and unhealthy: 


! 
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the chill winds of the Swiss and German 
lakes pierced through the*walls of the 
huts; sometimes floods overwhelmed 
them; sometimes a stealthy enemy broke 
into their defenses and burned the whole 
village as if it were a nest of venemous 
insects. The ashes of many of these 
towns are found at the bottom of the 
lakes, showing that they were destroyed 
by fire. They were usually joined to the 
shore by a bridge of stakes, over which 
an enemy could pass. 

Many of these towns are found in the 
Jakes and ponds of Ireland and Scotland. 
Here they are called ‘‘ crannoges.” They 
seem to have been less carefully built 
than those of Switzerland, but they still 
show that the people who planned them 
must have labored hard to provide them- 
selves with asafehome. They had canoes 
hollowed from trunks of trees, on which 
they carried their piles out into the lake. 
They cut down oak trees of considerable 
size with their hatchets of stone or bronze. 
In one ‘‘crannoge” recently discovered 
in Scotland more than 3,000 trees, some 
of great size, had been cut down and 
used in building one of these villages in 
the midst of a lake. 


We who live in safe and pleasant cities 
or country homes can scarcely believe 
that people could exist in these wild re- 
_ treats in the midst of the waters. Yet it 
seems they were inhabited by a large 
population, even in Scotland, Here men, 
women, and children. lived and died, 
sometimes perhaps as happily as if they 
had lived in New York or Boston. They 
caught fish from their house doors; the 
children swam in the waters: they some- 
times cultivated grain on the land, and 
sometimes lived, like squirrels, on the 
nuts of the forest. 

Men have not, even yet, given up these 
lake dwellings. The savages in South 
America, Africa, New Guinea and Borneo 
still build them, but they are said not to 
be so skilful as were the builders on the 
Swiss lakes.—Harper’s Young People. 
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Mabel’s Birthday. | 
| 


On a bluff overlooking Long Island | 
Sound stands an immense hotel. 

One bright summer day three girls 
tripped gayly over its smooth, green 
lawn, engaged in a game of croquet. 
The game having come to anend, Mabel 
Turner stood in deep thought for a mo- 
ment, and then said; ‘‘ Next week is my 
birthday; and mamma says I can do any- | 
thing I want to,—that is, if I don’t get 
into mischief.” 

“‘Tsn’t that splendid!” said Katie, 
*‘We'll go sailing, and have a picnic on 
Field Point.” 

“That won’t be half as nice as to go 
on a long ride,” put in Bertha. 

coal) thought this year,” said Mabel, af- | 
tera moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ that I would 
try and make somebody else happy. We 
have’a good time all summer at the sea- 
shore, while I read yesterday that there 
are poor children who never get away 
from their close quarters in the city to 
enjoy the sunshine and pure air. Some 
one is sending these children into the 
country, and I thought it would be nice 
if we could help in some way. What do 
you say, girls?” 

‘‘T wish we could do it!” they both 
exclaimed; ‘“‘but how can we get the 
money?” 

“JT have thought about that,” said 
Mabel. ‘‘ We will get up a fair and in- 
vite the guests of the hotel. Then we 
will have an auction and sell what is left 
over.” 

All that day Mabel tried to think what 
she could bring to the fair that would sell 
well. She really began to think there 
was nothing, when she heard a dog bark, — 
which reminded her of her pug with its — 
five puppies. These were absolutely her — 
own. ‘‘ Yes, I’ll do it,” she said resolute-. 
ly, after thinking a while. ; 

The day for the fair at last came round. 
The grown folks did everything to make — 
it a success. All day long people came — 


“| 
and went. Late in the afternoon, when — 
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the room was the fullest, Mabel began 
her duties as auctioneer. She stood ona 
chair, while Michael was by her side with 
a large covered basket. Every one won- 
dered what it contained; but they were 
not kept long in suspense, for Mabel soon 
drew out a little pug puppy. ‘‘ Does any 
one want a genuine pug?” she began, in 
a timid, hesitating way. ‘‘This is a 
thoroughbred. Its papa and mamma 
both came from England. How much 
am I offered?” 

“« Hive dollars,” some one said. 

“He is worth more than that,” said 
Mabel, contemptuously; and the puppy, 
as if disgusted at the small value put upon 
him, whined piteously. 

“*See his black nose,” continued Mabel; 
‘and I will put him on the floor and 
show you that his tail curls just the right 
way.” She handed him to Michael, who 
did as she directed; but the tiny little 
creature, homesick for its mother, and 
frightened at the strange surroundings, 
drew his tail sheepishly between his legs. 
This caused a general laugh, and for a 
moment Mabel was very much embar- 
rassed. Then, forgetting the dignity of 
her office, she exclaimed :—‘‘ Anyway, it 
eurled all right in the barn, didn’t it, 
Michael?” Before the coachman could 
reply she had received a larger bid, which 
reassured her somewhat; and in a few 
minutes she handed it over to its new 
owner, giving him a strict charge to treat 
it kindly. In this way the whole four 
were sold, and a handsome sum realized. 
The unsold fancy articles were purchased 
by the guests. 

<¢Papa says he will send off a check in 
the morning that will give twenty poor 
children a visit of several weeks in the 
country. Won’t they be pleased?” 

That night all the little girls had 
pleasant dreams of little waifs romping 
through woods and meadows, enjoying 
the pure air and drinking in health and 
happiness at every breath. And the rest 
of that summer seemed the merriest of 
any they had spent at the seashore, for 
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each one had felt for the first time in her 
life that ‘“‘it is more blessed to give than 
to receive.”—Benj. F', Hubbard, in The 
Well-Spring. 


George Wilson. 

Some years ago, as good Mr, Gallaudet 
was walking in the streets of Hartford, 
there came running to him a poor boy, 
whose intelligent eyes fixed the gentle- 
man’s attention. The boy inquired, 
‘* Please, sir, can you tell me of any one 
who would like a boy to work for him 
and learn to read?” 

‘“Whose boy are you, and where do 
you live?” 

‘*T have no parents, sir,” was the re- 
ply, ‘‘and I have just come from the 
work-house, because they would not teach 
me to read.” 

The gentleman made arrangements 
with the authorities of the town, and 
took the boy into his family. He soon 
acquired the confidence of Mr. Gallaudet. 
He also learned to read, and was allowed 
the use of his master’s library, whereby 
he made rapid progress in the acquisition 
of knowledge. It became necessary, after 
a while, that George should leave Mr, 
Gallaudet, when he was apprenticed to a 
cabinet-maker in the neighborhood. There 
the same integrity won him favor. To 
gratify his inclination for study, his kind 
master had a little room fitted up for 
him in the upper part of the shop, where 
George gave up his leisure time to his 
favorite pursuit. He made rapid attain- 
ments in mathematics, in the French 
language, and other branches of. learn- 
ing. 

After being in this situation a few 
years, as he sat at tea with the family one 
evening, he all at once remarked that he 
wanted to go to France. 

‘“*Go to France! ” said the master, sur- 
prised that the apparent!y contented and 
happy youth had thus suddenly become 
dissatisfied with his situation, ‘‘ for 
what?” 

“‘Please, sir, will you ask Mr. Gal- 
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laudet to call,” continued George, ‘‘ and 
I will explain.” 

His kind friend was invited according- 
ly, and at tea-time the apprentice pre- 
sented himself with his manuscripts in 
English and French, and explained his 
singular intention to go to France. 

‘“‘In the time of Napoleon,” said he, 
“¢a prize was offered by the French gov- 
ernment for the simplest rule for measur- 
ing plain surfaces. The prize has never 
been awarded, and that method I have 
discovered.” 

He then demonstrated his problem, to 
the surprise of his friends, who imme- 
diately furnished the means for defraying 
his expenses, and with letters of introduc- 
tion to the Hon. Lewis Cass, who was 
then the American Minister to the Court 
of France. He was introduced to Louis 
Phillippe, and in the presence of the 
King, nobles and plenipotentiaries, the 
youth demonstrated his problem, amid 
the plaudits of the Court. He received 
the prize, besides valuable presents from 
the King. 

He then took letters of introduction, 
and went to the Court of St. James, and 
gained a similar prize offered by the 
Royal Society. He then returned to the 
United States. There he was preparing 
to secure the benefit of discovery by 
patent, when he received a letter from 
the Emperor Nicholas himself, one of 
whose ministers had witnessed his de- 
monstrations at London, inviting him to 
make his residence at the Russian Court, 
and furnishing him with ample means for 
his outfit. 

He complied with the invitation, re- 
paired to St. Petersburg, and became Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Royal Col- 
lege, under the special protection of the 
Emperor of all the Russias. 

One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 
Boys, use your spare moments well. Had 
George Wilson been an zdle boy, spend- 
ing his evenings in the streets, or in bad 
company, he would neyer have stood 
‘“ before kings.” 
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Overtaken by the Tide. 


Twas evening, and the setting sun 
Threw beams of fire athwart the lea, 
As two young forms, their errand done, 

Hied home beside the heaving sea. 


The way was long,—the rocky shore 

Stretched round for miles beneath their eyes; 
Yet o’er the waters, straight before, 

Their father’s sheltered cabin lies. 


**O sister!’ cried the younger one,— 
‘Tis long this tedious coast to tread: 
The twilight fails,—the day is done, 
And darkness fills my heart with dread!” 


The elder looked upon the sea: 

Still ebbed the tide?—or had it turned? 
The latter yet might hardly be, 

For one far rock she still discerned. 


“Come, sister!’ then she swiftly cried,— 
““ We'll cross the moist and spongy sand; 
Our swifter feet shall race the tide, 
And reach yon jutting point of land.” 


They go: but ere they far had crossed, 

The flood had turned with foaming crest— 
Came roaring in,—and all seemed lost, 

As terror filled each childish breast. 


They looked behind,—the treacherous sea 
Had rolled between them and the shore, 

And where in front their way should be 
Now surged the waves with hideous roar. 


The younger gazed with staring eyes 
That glittered with ecstatic fear, 

And watched the foaming walls arise 
That nearer rolled, and still more near. 


The elder prayed, ‘‘O God, our Lord! 
Who long ago in Galilee 
Didst still the tempest by Try word, 
With pity now our peril see!”’ 
That prayer was heard, for faith had prayed: 
A boat leaps swiftly o’er the waves; 
Their earthly parent flies to aid, 
And, praising God, his children saves! 
E. J. Pope, in Weekly Welcome. 


Not To Be Envied. 

‘* How those three little chaps do en- 
joy playing together!” said John Evans 
to his wife one day, as he stood watching 
his Ned play ball with Charley Willard 
and Edgar Perry. 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Evans, “they. 
are all on an equality to-night, but ten 
or fifteen years from now how will it be? 
Then Charley Willard will be worth his. 
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thousands, and our Ned will be his shoe- 
maker, may be.” 

““Tf he is, I hope he will make the best 
boots in the market.” 

“Think of that little fellow being heir 
to a quarter of a million,” continued 
Ned’s mother, gazing at Charley wist- 
fully. 

‘“Mary, I am honestly glad for Ned’s 
sake that I am a poor man. 1 would 
not have my boy, while a boy, heir ex- 
pectant to any such amount for all his 
future is worth.” 

‘* Nonsense, John.” 

“Well, Mary, if we live, you remem- 
ber what I say, and ten or fifteen years 
from now see if [am right. I believe the 
poor man’s boy has a better chance than 
the rich man’s son.” 

“* Chance of what?” 

‘“* A chance to achieve real success, 
through industry, economy, and self-con- 
trol; a better chance to keep a sound 
body, good brain, and honest heart,—a 
better chance, in short, to secure true 
manliness.” 

“‘ You talk like an old fogy, John.” 

The next week Ned wanted a ball of 
his own, and began to tell how Charley 
Willard bought everything he wished 
just when he wanted it. 

“Harn it for yourself, my boy, then 
you will have strength to throw it higher 


| than if it had dropped into your hand,” 
_ said the father. 
| the way after that. 
' must work for; what Charley wanted he 
| had for the asking. Soon it was a ques- 
tion of costlier things than balls. 


And that was always 
What Ned had he 


Both 
boys wanted a pony and new school-books. 


| Ned could not have the pony, so he took 
| the books and studied them well. 
' ley could have both, but the pony was 


Char- 


the most entertaining, so he let the books 


» alone. 


When the boys were eighteen, one was 
very popular, and naturally it was the 
one whose pocket-book always held 
enough to treat a crowd to whatever fun 
was going. Ned had friends, but their 
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sports had to be inexpensive. They ska- 
ted instead of driving fast horses; they 
spent their evenings in one another’s 
homes, or at lectures, whilé Charley’s 
comrades could afford theatres and 
saloons. Of course it came to be princi- 
ple, and there was a time when Ned, with 
twice Charley’s money, would not have 
had Charley’s tastes; but after all, in the 
beginning money made the difference. 
Ned from a little boy knew he must earn 
his place in the big crowded world if ever 
he had any place worth having. Char- 
ley grew each day to realize that he pos- 
sessed everything that gold could buy, or 
the means to acquire it. Ned did not like 
shoemaking, so he studied law. Charley 
“read” it, too, but first he traveled 
round the world and saw what there was 
“to be seen.” 

The Evanses forgot his existence, until 
one day Ned,—who was a man of wealth 
and influence,—now ‘Judge Evans,” 
said to his mother, ‘‘ Poor Charley Wil- 
lard, do you remember him?” 

“‘ Why, of course Ido! What of him?” 

“He died to-day of apoplexy, brought 
on by fast living and hard drinking, 
Poor fellow, he had too much money; 
everything came to him without work, 
and life was all play to him,” 

“Yes, if he had fought his way up as 
you had to fight yours, Ned, he would 
not have wasted his strength and his 
manhood,” said Ned’s mother, forgetting 
entirely the night, years before, when she 
thought Charley very fortunate.—Zem- 
perance Banner. 


A Story With A Moral. 


The head clerk of a large firm in Char- 
lestown promised an old customer one 
day half a bale of Russian duck, to be on 
hand at one’o’clock, when the man was 
to leave town with his goods. The firm 
was out of duck, and the clerk went over 
to Boston to buy some. Not finding a 
truckman, he hired a man to take it over 
on his wheelbarrow. Finishing other 
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business, on his return to Charlestown the 
clerk found the man not half way over 
the bridge, sitting on his barrow half 
dead with the heat. What was to be 
done? It was then half-past twelve, and 
the goods were promised at one. There 
was not amoment to lose. In spite of 
the heat, the dust, and his fine clothes, 
the young man seized the wheelbarrow 
and pushed on. Pretty soon a rich mer- 
chant whom the young ‘man knew very 
well, riding on horseback, overtook him. 
‘* What,” said he, ‘‘ Mr. Wilder! turned 
truckman?” ‘‘ Yes,” answered the clerk; 
“the goods are promised at one o’clock, 
and my man has given out; but you see I 
am determined to be as good as my 
word,” ‘‘Good, good!” said the gentle- 
man, and started on. Calling at the 
store where the young man was employ- 
ed, he told his employer what he had 
seen. ‘‘ And I want to tell him,” said 
the gentleman, ‘‘that when he goes into 
business for himself, my name is at his 
service for $30,000.” Reaching the store, 
which he did in time, the high price set 
on his conduct made amends for the 
heat, anxiety, and fatigue of the job. 
You would like to know, perhaps, that 
this young man became one of the most 
eminent merchants of his day, and known 
far and wide, both in Europe and this 
country. Hisname was 8. V. S. WILDER, 
the first President of the American Tract 
Society.—Kind Words. 


——__+04-—___. 


Bishop Ryle and the Blind 
Child. 

Bishop Ryle of England says the hap- 
piest child he ever saw was a little girl 
eight years old, who was quite blind. 

She had never seen the sun or moon 
or stars, grass or trees or birds, or any 
of those pleasant things which have 
gladdened your eyes all your life. More 
trying still, she had never seen her own 
father or mother, yet she was the happi- 
est child of all the thousands the Bishop 
had seen. 
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She was journeying on the railway this | 
No one she knew was |} 


day I speak of. 
with her, not a friend nor a relation to | 
take care of her; yet, though totally 


blind, she was quite happy and content. 

‘«Tell me,” she said to some one near — 
by, “how many people there are in this — 
car. Iam quite blind and can see noth-— 
ing.” And she was told. 


‘«‘ Are you not afraid to travel alone?” | 


asked a gentleman. 


‘“‘No,” she replied, ‘‘I am not fright- | 


ened; I have traveled before, and I trust 
in God, and people are always very good 
to me.” 

‘¢ But tell me,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ why | 
you are so happy?” 

“‘T love Jesus, and He loves me; I 
sought Jesus and I found Him,” was the 
reply. 

The Bishop then began to talk to her 


about the Bible, and found she knew a jf 


great deal about it. 


‘‘ And how did you learn so much of |f} 


the Bible,” he asked. 

“My teacher used to read to me, and I 
remembered all I could,” she said. 

“*And what part of the Bible do you 
like best?” asked the Bishop. 


‘*T like the story of Christ’s life in the jf} 


Gospels,” she said; ‘‘but what I like best | 
of all, is the last three chapters of Reve 
lation.” 


the twentieth, twenty-first, and twenty-| 
second chapters of the book of Revelation, | 


——————_<-3e—____ 


How Old Must I Be? 


“‘Mother,” a little child once said, | i 


“mother, how old must I be before I can! 
be a Christian?” 


And the wise mother answered, ‘ How) | 


old will you have to be, darling, before | 
i 


you can love me?” 


““Why, mother, I always loved you. | 


I do now, and I always shall,” and she 
kissed her mother; ‘‘but you have not|ff 
told me yet how old I shall have to be?” | 


Having a Bible with him, the Bishop | 
read to her, as the train dashed along, | | 
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The mother made answer with another 
question :—‘‘ How old must you be before 
you can trust yourself wholly to me and 
my care?” 

*‘T always did,” she answered, and 
kissed her mother again; ‘‘but tell what 
I want to know,” and she climbed into 
her mother’s lap and put her arms about 
her neck, 

The mother asked again, ‘‘ How old 
will you have to be before you can do 
what I want you to do?” 

Then the child whispered, half guess- 
ing what her mother meant, ‘‘I can, now, 
without growing any older.” 

Then her mother said, ‘‘ You can be a 
Christian now, my darling, without wait- 
ing to beolder. All you have to do is to 
love and trust and try to please the One 
who says, ‘ Let the little ones come unto 
Me.’ Don’t you want to begin now?” 

The child whispered,—‘‘ Yes.” 

Then they both knelt down, and the 
mother prayed, and in her prayer she 
gave to Christ her little one who wanted 
to be His. —Hachange. 


<> 


How to Love Jesus. 


“*They that love his name shall dwell 
therein.”—(Psalm 69:36). Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse tells a story of a little girl 
who once went to him and said with tears 
in her eyes, “Please, sir, it’s a dreadful 
thing, but I don’t love Jesus.” ‘‘And 
how are you going to love him?” he re- 
plied. ‘‘I don’t know, please, sir, I want 
you to tell me.” She spoke so sadly, as 
if it were something she could never do. 
“‘Well, the disciple John, who loved 
Jesus almost more, perhaps, than any 
one else eyer did, says that ‘We love 
him because he first loved us.’ Now if 
you go home to-night saying in your 
heart, ‘Jesus loves me,’ I am sure that 
to-morrow you will say, ‘I love Jesus.’” 
She looked up through her tears, and 
said very softly. ‘‘ Jesus loves me.” She 
began to think about it, as well as say it, 
—about his life and death on the cross,— 
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and began to feel it, too. The next even- 
ing she came to Mr. Pearse again, and 
with a bright happy face said, ‘‘ Oh, 
please, sir, I do love Jesus to-night, for 
he does love me so!” 


8 


“Of Such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”’ 


Little feet may find the pathway, 
Leading upward unto God; 

Little hands may learn to scatter 
Seeds of precious truth abroad. 


Youthful hearts may be the temple 
For the Spirit’s dwelling-place,— 

Childhood’s lips declare the riches 
Of God’s all-abounding grace. 


Little ones, though frail and earth-born, 
Heirs of blessedness may be; 

For the Savior whispereth gently, 
“ Suffer such to come to Me.”’ 


And in that eternal kingdom, 
*Mid the grand, triumphal throng, 
Childish voices sweet may mingle 
In the glorious choral song. 


Apples of Gold. 
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“My Mother’s Bible.” 


‘What is the meaning of this?” said 
a minister, coming into a house and tak- 
ing up a tattered copy of part of the 
Scriptures. ‘‘I dont like to see God’s 
word used so,” for, indeed, the book had 
been torn right in two. 

**O, sir,” said the owner of the half- 
Bible, ‘‘don’t scold till you hear how it 
came to be thus. This was my mother’s 
Bible ; and when she died I couldn’t part 
with it ; and my brother could not part 
with it ; and we just cut it in two; and 
his half has been the power of God unto 
salvation to hvs soul; and my half the 
power of God unto salvation to mine.” 

What a change came over the good 
man’s countenance after this more than 
satisfactory explanation! And he left 
more than ever convinced that there is a 
mighty transforming power in God’s 
word, 
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A Hint to the Boys. 


I stood in a store the other day when a 
boy came in and applied for a situation. 

‘Can you write a good hand?” was 
asked. 

eYans..” 

“Good at figures?” 

““Yaas.” 

“That will do,—I do not want you,” 
said the merchant. 

** But,” I said, when the boy had gone, 
“*T know that lad to be an honest, in- 
dustrious boy. Why don’t you give him 
a chance?” 

“‘Because he hasn’t learned to say 
‘Yes, sir,’ and ‘No, sir.’ If he answers 
me as he did when applying for a situa- 
tion, how will he answer customers after 
being here a month?” 

What could I say to that? He had 
fallen into a habit, young as he was, 
which turned him away from the first 
situation he had ever applied for.—New 
London Day. 


——_3 


What a Cent Grows To. 


A cent seems of little value, but if it is 
only doubled a few times, it grows to a 
marvellous sum. A young lady in Port- 
land caught her father in a very rash 
promise, by a knowledge of this fact on 
her part. 

She modestly proposed that if her father 
would give her only one cent on one day, 
and double the amount on each successive 
day for just one month, she would pledge 
herself never to ask of him another cent 
of money as long as she lived. Her father, 
not stopping to run over the figures in 
his head, and not supposing it would 
amount to a large sum, was glad to ac- 
cept the offer at once. 

But on the thirtieth day the young girl 
demanded only the pretty little sum of 
$5,368, 709.121 

Let some of our young readers who 
havea taste for mathematics just ‘‘ figure 
up,” and see whether this sum is correct. 
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Some Bap Boys had tried to persuade 
a good little boy to play truant. ‘‘No, 
no, I cannot,” said he. ‘‘Why? Now 
why?” they asked. ‘‘ Why,” answered 
the boy, ‘‘ because if I do I shall have to 
pray it all out to God at my mother’s 
knee to-night.” ‘*O, well,” they said, 
‘in that case you had better not go.” 
Bad boys expect of boys better brought 
up than themselves, better things than 
they can practice. So you see what a 
bridle the habit of prayer puts on a little 
child.—Child’s Delight. 


—__=s- 6 ~<_____ 


The Sum of it All. 


Written to comfort a young friend many 
years ago, and now published by permission. 


The boy that by addition grows, 
And suffers no subtraction, 
Who multiplies the thing he knows, 
And carries every fraction, 
Who well divides his precious time, 
The due proportion giving,— 
To sure success aloft will climb, 
Interest compound receiving. 
Dr. Ray Palmer. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 
REPORT OF NEW LOAN LIBRARIES 


SHIPPED IN JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST, 


1885. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April Ist, 1885, was 8,249; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 8,559 ; the total shipments aggregating 17,108. The number of volumes in 
these libraries was 441,434, and they were accessible, by original and re-shipment, 
t0 815,987 men. Nine hundred and fifty-one libraries, with 34,236 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 108,450 men.—One hundred and twelve lbrarrves were placed in one 
hundred and twelve Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 


4,082 volumes, accessible to seven hundred and ninety-six Keepers and surfmen. 


JUNE, 1885. 


During June, 1885, twenty-two new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 
Rooms at New York and Boston. These were Nos. 8,256, 8,258-8,272, inclusive, 
at New York;—and Nos. 7,996, 7,999, and 8,400-8,403, inclusive, at Boston. 


signments of these libraries were made, as follows:— 


Fobecey. By whom furnished. W here placed. 
7996..Rey. and Mrs. John Wood, Fitchburg, 

IGS Reece epee rassinla cia a steeiciay= isis state’ ssi¥'\s U.S. SyOmaha-. s+... 005. 
7999..S. 8. Cong. ch., Talcottville, Conn...... Bark Colorado........... 
8256..Laura A. Vail, Newark, N. J.....-..... Ship aura a... eee 
8258..Mrs. W. N. McKinney, Peekskill, N. Y. «Mystic Bell. -.<.5... 
8259..Rev. W. H. Steele, D. D., Newark, N. J. “ Santa Claus... .... 
8260..S. S. M. E. ch., Nostrand Ave., Brook- 

ligt NG. Moe do cteniab ep cbc ae Sao sot ona aod “* Continental........ 
8261..S. S. Cong. ch., West Haven, Conn..... Bark Edward Kidder.... 
8262..Rev. Omar W. Folsom, Bath, Me....... ND UMA asaccnetecinee 
8263..Ladies’ Class, 8. S. Central Cong. ch , 

Fitchburg, Mass... ...002-c-e.ctee sees Ship kcillom yn ae eaee 
8064..S. §. ist Pres. ch., Troy, N. Y....... .. Bark Gleneida........... 
8265..Benj. Lord, New York City............. Ship L. B. Gilchrist..... 
8266..Miss’y Society, Northfield Seminary, 

Northfield, Mass........:.-secee-seeeees Brig Neue neon nstase:aests'. 
8267.. Youth’s Miss’y Society, S. 8. Central 

Pres. ch., New York City......-.+2+++++ Ship Fred. B. Taylor.... 


8268..Mrs. James W. Bogardus, Poughkeep- 
“* Cyrus Wakefield... 


As- 
. Men in 

Bound for. (Cnt 
Ching 7.28 ean 300 
Melbourne......... 16 
Sos 9 Rae 21 
SAV AA atsretcielain Ree ele 20 
San Francisco..... 24 
Hong Kong... 3%... 28 
Sydney, N. S.W.. 18 
Singapore, E.I../. 14 
HongKong... aaa 22 
Valparaiso, 8. A... 15 
Amsterdam........ 18 
Dunedin, N. Z..2 .. 10 
@alettta ccs sanren ss 25 
San Francisco..... 28 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S BRIEND SOCIETY’S 


Men in 


No. oF By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for. ~ Grew, 


Library. 
8269..Miss Emma Bogardus, Pougkeepsie, 


N.Y feavaes sageclsselactos taeides ossacenels Se Oolimbiaean (meses Sydney, N. 8S. W.. 25 

8270..Ruth A. Rockwell, Springfield, Mass... Bark Escort............. Wellington & Dun- 
Odin, INeZiceem st 15 

8271..Youth’s Miss’y Society, S. S. Central j 

Pres. ch., New York City, for the Hlliott 

Fi Shepard LtOT tr) = acre) restate -lstotataistaiclere “ Martha P. Tucker.. Brisbane, N. Z... 14 
8272..Clara L. Rockwell, Springfield, Mass... “Joseph A, Ropes... Zanzibar.......... 18 
8400..S. S. Cong. ch., Lebanon, Conn......... Bark A. C. Dickerman.. Charleston, S.C... 12 
8401..R. B. Tilton, Cambridge, Mass.......... “ Hiram Emery. ..../.. Brisbane, N. Z.... 12 
8402..First Church, Cambridge, Mass........ Sos SATA GIC a ete ee tapas Whaling! sate cme 29 
8403... iC = Eile Sra ce “ George and Mary.. ER neorcucwne 22 


Assignments were made during the month, from libraries previously sent out, as 


follows :— 
8253..0.S. Fleet, New York City............. Ship Winnipeg.......... Shanghae.......... 25 
8255..Mrs. T. V. Shaw, Dorchester, Mass..... ““ Mary L. Stone..... PS Bio ase 20 
8257..Rev. C. J. Jones, Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 
Stapleton; Sicha... steers ei caeree res UN YLGbaU. aeccastae Hong Kong........ 21 
JULY, 1885, 


During July, 1885, seventeen new loan libraries were sent to sea from our Rooms 
at New York and Boston. These were Nos. 8,2738-8,284, inclusive, at New York; 
—and Nos. 8,404-8,407, with No. 8,409, at Boston, Assignments of these libra- 
ries were made, as follows:— 


Poel By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. prea 
8273..Class 42, S.S. Central Pres. ch., New 

York City, for the Robert Wilson Lib’y. Ship Vigilant............ Shanghae.......... 25 
8274..Rainbow and Sunbeam Lib’y, Castine, 

I agdosd qicorecomnadoanse oscQ08dd0ed008 Sea Dacheminnvayeaee cee JAPAN, wis. cajets yee stage 25 
8275..8. S. Pearl St. Cong. ch., Hartford, 

CONN Tess sows saci ce eemteaeete Se ROUGE s.r nein . San Francisco..... 26 
8276..Miss Abby W. Turner, Randolph, Me... Bark Tarapaca...... ... Singapore, E.I.... 15 
8277..8. S. Miss’y Ass’n, Pres. ch., Englewood, 

Niede, LOM O76 SELOLOTY once crete: Ship San Joaquin....... Caleuttanne.somene 25 
8278..8.S. Miss’y Ass’n, Pres. ch., Englewood, 

Nid, Lor Banks Liorary. a.acs seen Bark Hattie N. Bangs... Auckland and Aus- 

tralia, N. Z...... 14 
8279..Pres. ch., Bridgehampton, L.I......... Ship Thomas M. Reed... San Francisco..... 28 
8280..S. T. Gordon, New York City........... ‘* Belle of Bath...... Melbourne......... 25 
§281..S8. 8. 2nd Cong. ch., Bridgeport, Conn.. “Antoinette... 0 ses TAPAaI permed esece 18 
8282..Miss A. Fannie Boylston, Amherst, N.H. Bark Matanzas.......... Arica and Iquique. 12 | 
8283..Miss Lucy F. Boylston, = v2 “ Carrie F, Tyler..... RosariOzeeacseeeeee 12 
8284..Miss C. M. Boylston, dee’d, ‘“ ss Ship Euphemia.......... Bristol and South 


AMErICa ves cieens Aye? 


QUARTERLY LOAN LIBRARY REPORT. 


No. of 


Library. By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. hia ou 
8404..L. and A. L. Hopkins, Swampscott, 

NERS) IW AOGRIE ROCs Mec ASO ESE BSH Ae ao SHEE Bark Gld@sewetice ces rccie Madagascar....... 15 
8405..L. B. Horton, Wellesley, Mass.......... Ship Mendoza........... Manila, E. I....... 18 
8406..Piedmont ch., Worcester, Mass......... “ Indepehdence...... Valparaiso, 8S. A.. 20 
8407..Estate of J. K. Chase, Lowell, Mass.... Bark Greyhound........ Wihalingessececrees 28 
8409..Rollstone ch., Fitchburg, Mass... ..... Ship Skolfield........... Qhinaigne. se eee 23 


AUGUST, 1885. 

During August, 1885, twenty new loan libraries were sent to sea from our Rooms 
at New York and Boston. These were Nos, 8,285-8,295, inclusive, with No. 8,297, 
at New York;—and Nos. 7,997, 7,998, with Nos. 8,410-8,415, inclusive, at Bos- 
ton. Assignments of these libraries were made, in part, as follows:— 


Poco, By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for. nite 
7497..8. 8. North Ave. Cong. ch., Cambridge, 

MENS 0 SrG Sacco onoduosnamdcoR: Meopeanae U7 8.83 Omahaeeccacn sc GHINGseasee omens 300 
BO08ee Sa. Cong ch.. Droys Ni Hes tscccsss00e “ Soe aa taehaae tos Se OS Sabre aston ue 
8285..Cong. ch., Westport, Conn.............. Bark Surprise........... BOM a yiaritertectes 12 
8287..Friends at Ocean Grove, N. J., for the 

George U. Bancroft Library........... U.S. L. 8. Station. .... Key East, N. J..... yi 
8288.. Westfield, Cong. ch. and Cong. Daniel- 

SOMVALIST COMM re tacieenter ane colarc eerste Bark Guy C. Goss....... JAPAN < ccemeitec es 25 
8290..A Friend, Guilford, Conn., for library 

in name of Edward M. Leete........... “ ¥F. P. Litchfield.... Sydney, N.S. W... 18 
8292..‘* Jesus’ Little Lambs,’’ Primary Dep’t 

S. S. Olivet Pres. ch., Philadelphia, Pa. Bark B. Webster........ Valparaiso, S.A.. 12 
8293..S. S. 1st Pres. ch., Peekskill, N. Y...... ‘* ET. Crowell. <3.7... Shanghae.......... 18 
8410..Rollstone ch., Fitchburg, Mass......... Schr. Edward Crozier... Fishing............ 18 
8411..J. K. Chase, Lowell, Mass.............. IBYig Mag 216 ners a1. sisiersielsiots South Africa...... 10 
6412..8. §., Pawtucket Falls, R.I............. Ship Paul Jones......... Melbourne......... 22 
8413..Mrs. T. P. Strong, Plainville, Conn..... Bark E. L. Pettengill... Brisbane, N. Z.... 15 
8414..‘‘The Home,” Constantinople, Turkey. Steamer Rungan........ Coasting: 5...4.5-- 7 
8415..S. S. Cong. ch., Durham, N. H......... Ship Portland Lloyds.... Valparaiso, S. A.. 18 


During August, 1885, seventeen loan libraries, previously sent out, were reship- 
ped from our Rooms at New York and Boston, as follows:— 


No. 3,040; No. 6,506; No. 7,454; No. 7,634; No. 7,823; No. 8,069; 


Semon LOO: “Se Obi ce 4735 Sa iatol's STDS s* 8,139. 
6,483 ; CS MI ARTE 9 7,609's aes: BO Cas 
SUMMARY, 
New Libraries Issued in June, 1885—22 LInbraries Reshipped in June, 1885—88 
ce oe July, ce —17 66 6é July, ce SFU 
“ce “ce Aug., 2) “ec “se Aug., Fy fy 


59 92 


HE AMERICAN PEAMEN’S PRIEND SOCIETY'S 
LOAN BI BRARTES 


For seamen, contain, on an average, thirty-six volumes, always including the Hoiy BrsLE,— 
unless it is found, upon inquiry, that the vessel upon which the library is placed, is already sup- 
plied with it. Accompanying the Bible are other carefully chosen religious books, and a choice 
selection of miscellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily has two or three volumes in German, 
Danish, French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in English. The library is numbered, label- 
led and placed upon a sea-going vessel loaving the port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted, registered, and then assigned to the donor of the 
funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon notified of its shipment. For every contribution of 
TWENTY DOLLARS for that purpose, a library is sent out in the name of the donor. 

For this part of its work, the Society receives funds,—very largely from Sabbath-Schools. 
but increasingly, of late years, from individuals, many libraries being sent out as Memorials. 
Certain schools have sent out forty, twenty, or less libraries, and are adding, yearly, to these 
investments. The Society sends fifty copies of the Lire-Boat, a four page paper, monthly, for 
one year, postage paid, to every Sabbath-School contributing a library, with all intelligence 
received of the whereabouts and work of each. It also mails, quarterly, a statement in regard 
to every new library sent out during the previous three months, to the address of each donor of 
the same. In addition, as far as possible, by means of the Lire Boat, the SarLors’ MAGAZINE, 
and by correspondence,—in response to request for it,—the donor of each library is kept in- 
formed of its reshipments and effectiveness. 


The ends aimed at for twenty-seven years past, in making up these libraries, may be named, ~ | 
in the reverse order of their importance,—as (1) recreation and amusement, (2) the civilization, 
softening and humanizing of seamen, (3) the imparting to them of solid information, (4) their 
religious instruction and impression. 


THEIR RESULTS. 

These Loan Libraries have led hundreds of seamen to the Savior of sinners. Individual 
sailors, entire crews, and very many officers have been made Christians by this agency.—The 
faith of Christian seamen is fed and quickened by these books.—Their use by individuals, and 
in meetings for religious service at sea, has been instrumental in promoting the observance of 
the Sabbath.--They inform and elevate the sailor, mentally.—Relieving the tedium of sea-life, 
they take the place of indifferent and vile publications.—They change sailors’ habits, discour- 
aging profanity and obscenity, and inducing temperance and chastity.—As an issue of these — 
results, a ship’s discipline is improved by a library,—safety of life and property is increased, 
and voyages become, in every way, more certain and profitable. 


HOW TO SEND THEM OUT. 
To send out a Library, enclose twenty dollars, in check, post office money-order, or in other 
safe way, to order of Treasurer American Seamen’s Friend Society, 80 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. Give the name and post office address of the contributor, and an assignment of anew 


library, with the name of the vessel upon which it is placed, destination, &c., will be made, 
and notice thereof sent to the donor. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
8O Wall Street, New York, 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828. INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


_The payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL MemBer of. the Society, and of Thirty 
Dollars at one time, a Lire Mpmpour. The payment of One Hundred Dollars, or of a sum 
which ‘in addition to a previous’ payment makes One Hundred Dollars, makes a Lire 
DIRECTOR. 

Provided a request is sent, annually, for the SAtors’ MaGazine, it will be forwarded 
gratuitously to Life Directors, Life Members and pastors of churches in which a yearly col- 
lection is taken for the Society. ; 

It will also, upon application, be sent for one year to any one contributing at least Twen- 
ty Dollars for the general objects of the Society, or to endow a Loan Library. 

_ tis necessary that all receivers of the Macazinn, gratwitously, should give annudl no- - 
tices of their desire for its continuance. 

Form of a Bequest. 


_. “I give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York. in the year 1833, the sum of $—-, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities. which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

Ist. That the testator subseribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd, That he at the same time declared to-them that it was his last. will and 
testamrnt.—3rd, That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
request.-and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


Sailors? Homes and Private Boarding Houses. - 


Location. * Established by Keepers. 
New York, 190 Cherry Street.......... Amer, Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
PHILADELPAIA, Pa. 422 South Front St. Penn. ibe os = Capt: R: S Lippinéott, 
WILMINGTON, N.C., Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Ly gf ‘cs. Capt. J. Fy Gilbert. 
CHARLESTON, 0 AC. wv sielpa sas «inh hes vs .» Charleston. Port Society.... .Mrs.S. C. Clarke. 
MositmoAla. oi sc..2% te ts SRR Scat «- Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo, Ernst Findeisen, 
San FRAnNctsco, Cal +8 + Ms - Daniel Swannack. 


Honowvny;S: 1L.. vee. Pei eit gir Cio Honolulu ‘ - E.Dunscombe. 


New Yorr, 338 Pearl Street Epis. Miss, Soc. for Seamen Edward Rode. 
4 Catharine Lane, (Colored) do. ; » G. F. Thompson, 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners’ House. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soe’y. ——-— 
PortsmoutTH, N. H., No. 8 State St .. Seamen’s Aid Society Mrs. Wingate and Son, 
~ New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court Ladies’ Br. NB. P. S...... Mr. & Mrs. H.-G: O. Nye. 
BaLtimore, 23 South Ann Street-... A Miss Ellen Brown. 
PORTLAND, Oregon./..-... avian Ge/eGa ee eis Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y. R.S,; Stubbs: 


Mariners’ Churehes. 


Ss Location. Sustained by Ministers. 

New York. Catharine. cor. Madison.. New York Port Society...- Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
Foot of Pike Street R.....-.... Episcopal Miss. Society.... “Robert Je Walker. 
No. 365 West Street. N. R = a SN asa “T, A. Hyland. 
Open Air Service, Coenties Slip.. on tree ** Isaac Maguire. 
Oliver. cor. Henry: Street’ -. .... Baptist : “. J. L. Hodge. D, D. 

3 Cor Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. * _ E. Hopper, D. D, 
- BRooKiyn N. Y., U.S. Navy Yard..+ Am. Sea. Friend Society... E. N. Crane. 
Van Brunt, near President St ee s Ti eae alent >Hi O. Bates, 

Boston, North Square Boston Port Society.....3.. (Supplied. ) 

Cor. Hanover and Fleet Streets... Baptist Bethel Society...... H. A. Cooke. 
Parmenter Street....-.. Weiaatak atte Episcopal, ...cs0. ees. e eee J. P. Pierce. 
Bethe), 175 Hanover St Boston Sea. Friend Soe’y.. ‘ -§. 8. Nickerson, 
East. Boston Bethel Methodist vee cre LABS Bates: 

PorTLAND, Mx;,Fort St ,n-Custom A. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soe’y.. F. Southworth. 

Provipence, R. I., 52 Wickenden St. . Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. ~ 7 J. W. Thomas, — 

Naw BeprorD Be New Bedford Port Society. J. D. Butler. 

PHILADELPHIA c. Front’& Union Sts.. Presbyterian... -........5- "J, VW Schenck; 

Catharine Street........ ......... Episeopal-..... (eeece Fede : W. B. Erben. 
Front Street; above Navy Yard... Baptist....--..-.++.++ - : 
x Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St..> E. N. Harris 

BALTIMORE, cor, Alice & Anna Sts x “Chas, McElfresh. 

- Cor. Light and Lee Streets:....... Baltimore S. B R. R. Murpky. 

: American & Norfolk Sea. “% SJB Merritt 

NORFOLK ... Friend Boctoties. arte oA 5 i P 

ILMINGTON, N. C fi Wilmington Port Society... Capt. W. J. Potter 
Pca aston: Church, n, Water St..... Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y..-. Rey. C. E. Chichester. 
SAVANNAH... : / f B UG eases f ae ff Richard Webb. 

[oBILE, Church Street near Water. ..—— — -_ 

Now OrLEANS, La . -.«. « Independent... steee - L, H. Pease, 

GALVESTON, Tex.. 22nd St. & Broadway Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y... E. O. McIntire. 

San FRANCISCO, Cal’. ..u.....-5: ake LN ese veh J. Rowell. 

Sie Lifes a ON KC Teh Qhaplain Sailors’ Home..... EK. A, Ludwick, 

PoRTLAND, Oregon... -. ++: 08. - Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y..- R. 8. Stubbs. 
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OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY. : 
1.—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 
2.—To sanctify commerce, and make it everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


Englewood, N. J. 


1.—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance of | 
Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to its chap- u 
laincies in the United States, the Society has stations in Japan, the Hawaiian IsLanpDs; 
Cuiui, 8. A., the Maprtra IsLEs, GERMANY, FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIuM, DENMARK, Norway, 
SwEDEN, and upon the LABRapor Coast, -N. A.,—and_ will establish others, as its funds 
shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to’ 


boatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains visit the ‘sick and dying, and endeavor to sup- | 8) 


ply the place of parents.and friends. 
2.—The monthly publication of the Samors’ MaGAzIne and SHaMEN’S FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of” 


Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publica-_ ‘ 4 


tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among sea- 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lire Boat, for the use of Sabbath-Schools,_ } 

3.—The provision of Loan LisRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and | 
entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews. ~The donor of each library is informed when and 


where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of interest is heard from it, iscom- |. 1 


municated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by the Society, |. 
up to April 1st, 1885, is 8,249 | Calculating 8,859 reshipments, their 441,434 volumes. have been - 
accessible to more than 315,987 men: Hundreds of hopeful conversions at sea have been 
reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have: 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-Schools, and are frequently heard ioe: 
as doing good service. Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied. 

4.—The establishment of Sartors’ Homes, RrapInG Rooms, SAvines’ Banks, the ees 
tion of Biptes, Tracts, &c. The Satmors’ Homp, 190 Cherry Street, New York, is the prop- 
erty and under the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, reconstructed, refurnish- 
ed, and reopened in 1880, and is now unsurpassed by any SAILors’ Home in the world. It has: 
accommodated 100,000 boarders, and has.saved to seamen and their relatives, more than 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, but very many sea- 
men, have there been-led to Christ. Shipwrecked sailors are constantly provided forat | 


the Homs. A missionary of the Society is in attendance, and religious and Tenmiperaner, if 


meetings are held daily. 


